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650 | | The Christian Union 


EVER 


THE WORLD'S FAIR WILL BE CLOSED ON SUNDAY. 


This puts the Seal of God upon the great enterprise and Christians will 
support it. May 1st is almost upon us. The great portals will soon swing 
open and millions will be pressing for admittance. | 


A WORD IN SEASON — 


Among the coming throngs that will crowd Chicago, a visitor, who is 
ignorant of its streets, car-lines and hotels will be quite bewildered. If not as 
“qa lamb among wolves,” he will indeed be ‘‘a sheep without a shepherd.” 
There is an urgent call therefore, for | 


A Central Bureau for Christian People 


Where one may go direct from the train and secure trustworthy and \egessuGiy 
unbiased information concerning rooms, board, carlines, objects of "a seeaot= 
interest, and athousand and one things which visiting strangers desire toknow.: } Wee 
The Central Headquarters in Chicago, for Christians of all sects, ;: 
is the beautiful TEMPLE where the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and The ‘Ram’s Horn have quarters. This building is within a 
moments reach of every principal car-line in the city, and is accessible from 
every depot. It isin the heart of Chicago. Since The Ram’s Horn is 
the only non-sectarian religious weekly in the city, it seemed natural that it : ‘eee : 

_ Should be the one to throw open its rooms in the Woman’s Temple for the 
- “& entertainment of the Christian public—from every sect—who plan to visit the Great 
Fair. On arriving in Chicago, therefore, ask immediately for The WOMAN’S 
TEMPLE—anybody can tell you. Come directly here and ask for the offices 
of The Ram’s Horn. On one slight condition, named below, that enterprising 
pa per will be your host and guide in the following particulars: 
1. You may have your mail sent in care of THE RAM’S HORN. 


This will be a great privilege to those who, on leaving home, are uncertain where they are to stay in Chicago, 


2. THE RAM’S HORN will give you a card of introduction to one of ten or twenty 
good hotels, which will guarantee you fair treatment and reasonable charges. 


This will be an invaluable service to strangers, since hundreds of cheap structures are now being erected 
for the entertainment of World’s Fair visitors. They are TINDER BOXES and should be avoided. 


& THE RAM’S HORN will also give a card of introduction to reliable tradesmen and 
professional men who are held in Chicago to be most TRUSTWORTHY. 


This service will be esteemed highly by those who intend, while in Chicago, to make purchases in any line 
or to consult professional advice. 


‘4. Best of all THE RAM’S HORN will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE a directory, 
which (besides containing a map of Chicago, and much valuable information 
about tha city, hotels, parks, car-lines, ect.,) will also give a list of about 


1.000 ROOMS IN PRIVATE HOUSES 


Which may be rented by respectable people during all or part of the World’s Fair period. This will be a glad boon 
to Christain people everywhere—especially those whose limited circumstances do not allow them to go to the high 
. owever, are (almost without exception) in Christian homes, belonging to people in great 
WOMAN'S TEMPLE, CHICAGO. part who read The Ram's Horn. Exact information location, description and Sill by 
THE New Home OF THE RaAmM’S HORN. The _—- Horn, Correspondence with reference to engaging rooms will be carried on between the parties directly 
interested. 

This will pove HAPPY TIDINGS to those who desire to see the Great Fair but who stagger at the thought of landing as a stranger (at night, perhaps) 

in acity of one and a half million inhabitants. 
To all such, the above privileges can scarcely be over-estimated, and it will seem almost a paradox when you are told that they will NOT COST YOU 
ONE PENNY. Of course, they will cost THE RAM’ HORN a a deal, and, of course, we must enforce some easy but practical condition in order to 
escape imposition from the unworthy. We inferthat only RESPECTABLE people would care to read a religious paper, so we will only require that your name be 
anon et oO” subscribers, and in order to make the condition still more easy the paper will be sent you FRO NOW TILL ANUARY, 1894, FOR 


ONL 
What is The Ram's Horn? enclosed. You will get THE RAMS HORN for simost a year and a cert 


ficate securing you all privileges in the World’s Fair Bureau as above described. 
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It is a religious paper for everybody; for busy people especially; for you in par- 


It is ea valiaiek. as against religions. Not for sect, but for souls, . TH E RAM 'S H O R N ’ 


It has no church news, but tells a// about how to get to heaven. WOMAN’S TEMPLE 
It has a good deal of sunshine, cheer and reverence. CHICAGO ’ 


1t has often whole sermons in a sentence. ’ 
Ithas FRIENDS. For instance: I enclose $1.00 for which send me The Ram’s Horn, 
until, January, 1894, and mail me, at once, a certificate 


entitling me to information and privileges, free of charge, 
in your World’s Fair Bureau, as advertised in 
The Christian Union. 


4 
Francis E. Willard, — Ill,: It rolls forth a clear-toned rally note for ; Name : B 
Street 


D. L. Moody, the Evangelist: I like your paper. May God bless and pros- 
per it. 


the militant army of our Lord. 
Town State 


Have you any friends who intend to come to the Fair? 
Do not fail to show them this extraordinary offer. | 
It will save them anxiety, time and a GREAT DEAL OF MONEY. 


Address all letters to THE RAM’S HORN, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 
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Now Ready. 12mo0, Cloth, $2 25. 


The World of the 
Unseen 


“An Essay on the relation of 


Higher Space and Things 
Eternal. By Rev. A. W11- 
LINK. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“ We believe that no thoughtful or 
intelligent person who begins to read this 
little book will willingly lay it down un- 
finished. We think most persons who 
have read itt once will read it several 
times. We venture to predict that the 
book will be as popular as‘ The Unseen 
Universe’ or 
Spiritual World” It seems to bring the 
unseen so near ‘that the smallest move- 
ment in the Fourth Direction would im- 
mediately bring us into tt.’ —Churchman. 

‘* His idea is absolutely new, and among those who are 
interested in the unseen world and the future state this 
book is bound to create a profound impression. His 
theory is a bold ‘and original one, which at first glance 
seems to be not only impossible, but unthinkable; and yet, 
as it is unfolded, worked out, and followed to its log:cal 
conclusion, the difficulties involved seem to vanish, and 
the first impression after finishing the reading is that here 
we have a solution of many deep problems that have long 


' puzzled churchmen and philosophers The book is one 


that presents a great thought, and is worthy of careful 
consideration.”’— 7he Living Church. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
kecitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet musi@ pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in: 
etrument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. OEFGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 


. plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 


and for organists. Price 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 


to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | 
QNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE PEACE « 
OF THE CHURCH 


J 
> ( 
( 
( 
By the Rev. W. R. HuntTINGTON, | 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, 
New York. 12m0, $1.25. 
» _ “So gracious, so open-minded and frank as | 
» to make it a painful experience to break off + 
anywhere from the path he is pursuing with { 
so much grace and strength. It is delightful | 
( 
( 
( 
( 
J 
( 


in style and tone, and full of the gospel of 
Sweetness and light.” — The /ndependent. 


*x* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


‘Natural Law in the 


e Chicago Anarchists 


OF 1886: THE CRIME, THE TRIAL 
AND THE PUNISHMENT 


) By the Judge who presided at the Trial. 


With portraits of the Judge and Jury, reproductions of 
Anarchist handbills, and as illustrations by 
Castaigne from descriptions of eye-witnesses. 


PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


The April “CENTURY 


Other contents include: ‘‘ The Princess Anne,”’ the first of 
two profusely illustrated historical papers by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
a visit to Mistral, by Thomas A. Janvier, with full-page por- 
trait of the Provencal poet; ‘‘ Margaret Fuller,’’ a biographi- 
cal sketch, with portrait; two complete illustrated stories by 
new writers; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune,’ and other serials ; poems, departments, etc. 

ARBOR DAY (April 22) is the subject of several important 
papers, including a description, with many illustrations, of the 


Th 
\ 


MARTYRED POLICE. 


Arnold Arboretum, “the finest tree museum in the world.” 
READY SATURDAY, APRIL ist. Profusely illustrated with 


MONUMENT 14 full-page ogvenings and 50 smaller cuts. For sale 2 news- 
TO THE dealers generally. Price 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua in 1893. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEIIBLY—1893 


Tickets good for 
stop-over at 


College of Liberal Arts. 


Three sessions of two weeks each. Classes 
in Language, Literature and Science. In- 
structors from leading American colleges, 


By Prof. Henry 
ard T. Ely, Dr. Herrick Johnson 


Dr. Egerton R. Young, and many others. 
Music of a High Grade. 


BABA 


Lecture Courses. 
Drummond, Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Prof. George H. Palmer, Dr. Rich- 
Prof. R. D. Roberts, Dr. W. R. Harper, Dr. Edward *% 
Eggleston, Rev. S. A. Barnett (Toyn bee Hall), Mrs. Eliza R. Scidmore. 
y Frot. H, &. Von Holst, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. J. S. Riggs, Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Emily H. Milley, Dr. = Y 
Bishop Alpheus Wilson, Rev. Frank Bristol, Mr. John Temple Graves, Miss Jane Adams, 


Refined Entertainments. 
During the past autumn and winter the completion of a sewer system has put 


Chautauqua in Perfect Sanitary Condition. 
For details of railway arrangements, for catalogues and programs, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chautauqua in 1893. - 


Other Schools. 
Biblical Literature, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Elocution and Oratory, Manual 
Training, Art, Kindergarten, Photography. 


M. Buckley, 


Varied Recreation. 


W hat Cahurch 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday- School, 
or ¥. A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good books, and 
Fine SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


Gospel Hymns Nos. and 6 


ombined 

containing over 400 of the most useful and popular Sacred 
Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in one volume, 
can be had for the 

REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 

$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “* 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5 100, Paper 66 oe 
Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also be 

had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. | 74 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


| A monthly ine for the 
study of the Lan- 
GERMANIA 
lege 


made to assist the student of Ger- 

im in his ite 

RNER every year a comp and interesting 
in $2 a copies 


co ceats. Box 151. Manchester, N 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 

Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


ANTE D—Good agents for our new book, 


‘PHILLIPS BROOKS 
The Man, The Preacher, and The Author.” Beau 
memorial volume of America’s foremost preacher, so 
universally loved and mourned; introduction by Joseph 
Cook; immense demand assured; exclusive territory 
given. Give references and state experience. 
_J. K. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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Grand St., 


GLOVES 


Two splendid lots 
seasonable GLOVES 
that cannot be 


equaled. 
FIRST LOT 


2,000 pair 8-button length 
Suede Mousquetaire, fine tans 
and mode colors, regular $1.50 


SECOND LOT 


1,500 pair Ladies’ Suede 
Lisle Gauntlets, tan, mode, gray, 
and black, very much below 
regular price, 


To Out-of-Town | 


Shoppers 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine 
. (Spring and Summer, ’93) 
170 pages, profusely illustrated, 
sent 


FREE 


on receipt of name and address. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


at the lowest New York prices, 
receive prompt attention. 


Epw. RIDLEY & Sons 
309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y.- 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFERING IN 


Ladies 


Capes, 


Paris and Domestic 


Costumes 
at Special Prices 


Crépon and Grenadine Gown, waist 
and skirt trimmed with Amethyst Satin 
and Beads, Balloon S'eeves. Made by 
DESUZEAU. 

Former Price $250 00, 


Gown of Chantilly Lace, made over 


shaded Silk, Bodice and Skirt trimmed 
with E ninence Vclvet and Jet. Made 
by GusTAvE BEER. 

Former Price $275 00, 


Costume of Novelty Printed Fon- 
taine Silk, trimmed with Polished Vel- 


vets and Point de Gene Lace. Made 
by AUGUSTINE MARTIN. 


Former Price $250 00 


Gown of Silk and Wool Crépon, 
trimmed with shaded Satin Bengaline 
and Cut Beads. Made by KirTicua 
SEURS. | 

Former Price $250 00, 


50 Fine American Suits, made of 
materials that cannot be duplicated ; 
hence broken sizes; worth $30.00 to 
$35.00. 

Prices to close, 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. 


Five Hundred 


Capes 


at Special Prices 


_ 200 Short and Long Capes in all the 
new shapes; Greens, Blues, Black, 
Browns, and Eminence, trimmed with 
Lace, Satin, and Velvet. 

Regular Prices $6.00 to $30.00, 


© 17,25 


200 Clay Diagonal and Cloth Capes, 


Blacks, Browns, Tans, and Navys, | 


Pyinted Butterfly Overcapes, Ribbo 
trimmings and streamers. 
Worth $15 00, 


10,25 


50 Imported Triple Swing Capes, 
elegantly embroidered, 
Regular Price $16.75, 


9,98 
Jackets 


FIVE HUNDRED NEW 
BUTTERFLY CAPE JACKETS 
-IN STOCK TO-DAY 

Made of Habit, Covert, Kersey, and 
other cloths, correct lengths, double 
Plaited Skirts, full sleeves, 

Regular Price $10.50, 


Butterfly Cape Jackets in Black and 
Navy Thibet Cloths and Clay Diag- 
onal, correct lengths, double plaited 
backs and full sleeves, 

Regular Prices $12.75 and $14 00, 


O'NEILL CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 
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‘Terms 


The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 


able in advance. 
Postage is id by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
in the Postal 
d $1.04 for postage; or 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 


old address must be viven, and | 


notice sent one week Defore the 
change is desirex. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stoppad at the expiration 
of th-ir subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Bow to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
atiwe is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 

New York. 


QRE VIL BY BEE: 


AY 
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PELE 


| Christian 

Union 
Cover 
Portraits 


FOR FRAMING 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 
curely packed, one 
dollareach, by mail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent 
by express at. ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, New York 


And letters ee every "kind make a better im- 
pression if they = B re non on the right kind 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


The publishers of Scribner’s 
have planned to make the Ex- 
hibition Number as fine an 
example of an illustrated maga- 
zine as can be produced. The 
number of pages will beincreased 
nearly one-third. The. edition 
requires more than 200,000 
pounds of paper. 


Floral Praise No. 11 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bed 


a Specialty. 


THE GOULD: MERSEREAU co. 


Successors to 


men Climax Pad, and receive also hand- 
some samples, book No. 8 , FREE. 


J.C. BLAIR Huntingdon, Pa. 


Look or Blair's Keystone at your 
stationer’s, or send 25 cents for a speci- 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY | 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 


ew Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp 
Be per 100 by express, not 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


| TO ANY GIRL 
under 18 years 


The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereavu Co., 
261 & 263 Canal S8t., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


samples 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled fer smoeth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
worth double the money. 


6 
te | 
A) 
Business [== 2 
— Good Luck (Letter size). Ruledor plain. En- ee 
/ 
OHIO. 
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sIVE GIFTS ARE DEsIRED. 
Bouporr Lamps, Trinket Trays, Cracker Jars, AND CaBINET PIEcEs. 


Exc.LustvE SALE FoR New YorkK AND BROOKLYN. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


BROADWAY 


WEDDING 
GIFTS 
Tue Gutazes 
AND UNIquE DeEcora- 
TIONS IN THIS CELE- 
BRATED WARE MAKE IT 
VERY DESIRABLE WHEN 


CHoIcE BUT INEXPEN- 
THE List or ARTICLES INCLUDES FLowER Vasss, 


LIMITED 


AND 2ist STREET, 


TRADE-MARK 


NEW YORK 


Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., 
Piano: 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.’’ 


D2 YOU WANT ONE? - 


direct from factory. Besides our regular 
line of new instruments, which have a 
wide range in price according to size and 
style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 
all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that 
have been rented more or less, some so little used they | are good as new; 


-reduced prices on these. 


We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. 
payments ; one to three years to complete purchase. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St., 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 


Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
‘‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘** A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the forms of 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists 


Easy 
Write for full information. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNOR CHASE OF INDIANA SAYS: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 22, 1892. 
Messrs. RAMEY & Co. : 
Gentlemen —I have used your Medicator with entire 
satisfaction for colds and cartarrhal sroubie. en 
according to directions its effect is 
and a cure seems certain. I shall not travel with. 
out it. Very respectfully yours, 
IRA J. CHASE. 
We guarantee that our Medicator and ac- 
companying treatment will cure catarrh and all 
headand throat troubles. Instrument and four 
months’ treatment, $2.00. Send for testimo- 
nials. Agents wanted. Large profits; no ex- 
perience required. 
RAMEY & Co., Proprs., 
85 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


DURABLE 
DECORATIVE 


Made in man tterns. 
Easilya ly 

thout 


Stamped 
Steel 
Ceilings 


e. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose St., - New York. 


X 
This 

is the Season 
of Immortality 


The soft bosom of the earth quickens 
anew with promise of fresh life, and 
the yellow grass pricks its timid way 
through the brown soil to delight again 
the eye of man—the bloed bubbles in 
his veins and he yearns for the coun- 
try’s landscape and the country’s air. 
He forthwith buys a 


Tourist Bicycle 


and attains his happiness. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO. 


380-310 West 59th St., New York 
Ml, for Catalogue and Pamphlet on Pneumatic 
ires. 


a wheel with all modern improve- 
ment — Guaranteed — fully war- 
ranted—first-class every way—All 
about it for a postal card. — Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


CARTS & HARNESS 


at 


e$l. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART rues 
29 8. Lawrence S8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


to handle the New 


Establishea 1827 
Oorrespondence Invited 
GS, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


HOOK & H 
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a fine of fifty dollars and costs. 
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The Outlook 


N Monday of this week, at Toledo, Ohio, Judge 
Taft, of the United States ‘Circuit Court, and 
Judge Ricks, of the United States District 
Court, handed down their decisions in the 
suits brought by the Ann Arbor Railroad to 
prevent the boycotting of its freight by the 
labor unions. The case before Judge Ricks was an action 
for contempt of court brought against nine engineers and 
firemen who had refused to handle Ann Arbor freight after 
he had issued his temporary injunction against the boycott. 
His decision begins by quoting the following passage from 
the Inter-State Commerce Act : 

“It shall be unlawful fot any common carrier... 
particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any par- 
ticular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any respect whatever.” 


“The section of the Inter-State Commerce Act above 
quoted,” said Judge Ricks, ‘“‘ made it mandatory upon con- 
necting roads to receive and deliver passengers and freight 
and to afford equal facilities for the interchange of traffic. 
Corporations can act only through their officers, agents, 
and servants, so that the mandatory provisions of the law 
which apply to a corporation apply with equal force 
to its officers and employees.” Having in this way shown 


that the act passed to govern the conduct of a road 


can be made to cover the conduct of its humblest em- 
ployees, so long as they remain in its service, Judge 
R cks proceeded to discriminate between the times when 
they could and when they could not leave its ser- 
vice. Here his position was less clearly strong. He 
found that the engineers “were paid $3.75 for a run 
of one hundred miles, and were paid for overwork. The 


time for computing compensation began at the time they 


were called to leave the yard, and ended when they gave 
up their engines in the yard, even though their engines did 
not move a wheel.”” At such times, therefore, they were 
receiving pay from the road, and could not abandon the 


_ Service they were being paid to perform. Judge Ricks did 


not state whether or not he would apply the logic of this 
proposition to employees paid by the week or the month or 


the year, and enjoin such employees from quitting work 


during the period upon which their pay was reckoned. In 
conclusion, he found that eight of the nine employees 
arraigned had not been sufficiently notified of the injunc- 
tion against boycotting to make them guilty of contempt of 
court, but the ninth employee he adjudged guilty, imposing 


® 
The decision of the Circuit Court, in which Judge Taft 


_ and Judge Ricks united, has relation to the order restrain- 


ing Chief Arthur from “ promulgating or continuing in 


force” the rule of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers authorizing a boycott. This temporary order is made 
a permanent one, unless the Supreme Court shall overrule. 
Judge Taft, who wrote the decision, quotes rule 12 of 
the by-laws of the Brotherhood of Engineers, forbidding 
members to handle freight from a road on which there is a 


_or be subject to a fine of five thousand dollars, 


to subject any 


strike, and points out that a railroad must take such freight 
While it 
is true,” says Judge Taft, “‘ that the engineers in the em- 
ploy of the defendant companies cannot be enjoined from 
quitting the service of these companies, there is no rule of 
equity which prevents the Court from enjoining Arthur 
from advising, inducing, or procuring such employees, in 
pursuance of rule 12, to quit the service, for the pur- 


- pose of causing wrongful, criminal, and irreparable injury to 


the complainants.” All officers of the Brotherhood partici- 
pating in the issue of an order for a boycott are adjudged 
guilty of acriminal conspiracy. If this decision stands, the 
employees of a railroad may not lawfully act as a unit in 
withholding their services. ‘ 

The leaders of the labor unions have not yet decided 
what course they will pursue. Immediately, it is a severe 
blow to them; but those of them who care for com- 
pulsory arbitration or the public ownership of the rail- 
roads feel confident that the public will insist that 
employers as well as employees shall discharge their just 
obligations to each other, and that courts established by 
the public or by the employers and the employed must de- 
termine what these obligations are. Even the New York 
“Evening Post”—stanch defender of the railroads and 
stanch opponent of public control—recognizes the fairness 
of the position taken by Mr. Arthur, which is as follows: 
‘“‘ Tf men are not at liberty to quit work when and at any 
time it suits their convenience, then certainly the same 
rule will apply to a railroad company, and deny them the 
right to discharge a man at any time they choose without 
consulting his convenience or comfort. We are at any time 
ready to subscribe to any rule that will apply alike to em- 
ployer and employee.” Editorial comment on this whole 
subject will be found on another page. 

In this city a strike is going on among the clothing cut- 
ters which is interesting on many accounts. The immedi- 
ate question at issue is neither hours nor wages, but organ- 
ization. According to the employers, the cutters’ union has 
been demanding the discharge of non-union cutters. Accord- 
ing to the employees, the manufacturers’ association has 
been discriminating against union cutters. Whatever the 
cause, the conflict is a tug-of-war between the two opposing 
organizations. In this case it is not Greek that has met 
Greek, but Jew that has met Jew, and the tug bids fair to 
be characterized by all the persistency of that race. Not- 
withstanding the old adage to the contrary, it is by no 
means certain that the laborers cannot go without their 
dinners as long as the capitalists without their dividends. 
So far, however, the strike is not without precedent. The 
first element of novelty is brought in by the fact that there 
are rival organizations among the cutters, and the duel 
has been given a three-cornered character. Most of the 
cutters are members of the American Federation, but a part 
of them are Knights of Labor, and the members of the lat- 
ter body have a grievance against the former because their 
places in an earlier strike were taken by Federation mem- 
bers. As the Federation is conducting the present strike, 
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the Knights are disposed to retaliate. Their leaders, in- 
deed, deny that Knights are taking the strikers’ places, but 
the Knights have not joined in the strike, and the employ- 

ers hope for active hostility: ‘between the two labor organiza- 


tions. 
& 


A second element of novelty is that the manufacturers 
have appealed to the courts to protect them against a 
boycott in which there is not even the threat of violence. 
The General Executive Beard of the Cutters’ Union began 
sending to clothing dealers in all parts of the country a 
circular which read in part as follows : 


Gentlemen: 

“The firm of , whose goods you have on sale, has become con- 
spicuous in a conspiacy with other manufacturers to discriminate 
against our members, and has instituted the present great lockout of 
their employees. This firm also manufactures their clothing under the 
poorest of conditions. Fair-minded people and organized workingmen 
will rebuke with their patronage such an action of this employer. You 
will find that in your locality they are fully acquainted with the facts 
in this trouble, and, further, that they are not compelled to deal with 
a store where the goods of such an avowed enemy are sold. ” 


When the manufacturers learned of this action, they 
appealed to Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme Court, for an 
injunction against the issue of these circulars. The Court 
promptly had the leaders of the workmen arraigned, and 
the trial was adjourned for one week on condition that no 
more circulars were sent out. ‘The laborers are, of course, 


indignant at the action of the Court. John Swinton said: — 


‘Last year the American army was called out by the cap- 

italists of five States. This year they have changed their 
_ tactics. The American bench is called out, and instead 

of swords and guns, they come out with wigs and gowns.” 

If Judge Lawrence issues the injunction demanded, it will 

be a longer stride in the direction of paternalism than 

any demanded by the labor unions. If the courts must 

decide whether laborers may withdraw their patronage 
from firms imposing hard conditions upon their workmen, 

then the courts must decide whether firms may withdraw 

employment from men imposing harsh conditions upon 

their employers. 

~ The Minnesota Legislature, in its conflict with the Min- 

nesota Coal Association, has at least elicited a good deal 

of valuable information. The Investigating Committee, 


of which Ignatius Donnelly is at the head, obtained posses- 


sion of the letter-book of the Secretary of the Coal Asso- 


ciation, and the published extracts from this book | 


not only substantiate the charges brought against the 
Association, but convict its defenders of gross falsehood. 
The following are examples of the letters sent out by the 
Association to its members : 


“ Lehigh Coal and Iron Company, Minneapolis: 

“Gentlemen— Within a few days I have been informed that L. W. 
Petran has»been obtaining more or less coal from your firm. Will 
you investigate the matter and get him to become a subscriber to this 
bureau, or shut his supply of coal off ?” 


“ Messrs. Goodnow and Lawther: 


“ Gentlemen—It is reported to me that you are furnishing coal to a — 


retail dealer not a subscriber to this bureau. . . . If such be the case, I 


would recommend that you induce him to become a subscriber or shut, 


_ Ribot Ministry had gone out of power as the result of a 
_ very trivial incident, but it is possible that the question 


off his supply of coal.” 


The following circular letter had reference to the supposed 
“ competitive ” bids for the supply of 6,000 tons of coal 
to the city of Minneapolis : 


“ Dear Sir: 


“ At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Minnesota Coal 


Association, at which each of the shipping companies was represented, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
solved that we will not furnish coal governed by this Assoc‘ation to any 
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retail dealers in Minneapolis who have put in bids for coal to be fur- 
nished the city of Minneapolis at less than the prices authorized by 
this Association (should their bids be accepted), except at regular retaih 
prices.’ ” 


Other documents showed that the combination required 
wholesale dealers to pay a membership fee of $1,000, and 


retail dealers a membership fee of $100. The combina- 
tion attempted by a lawsuit to recover its books, but the 


suit failed by reason of the exemption from arrest guar- 
_anteed legislators in the State Constitution. 
lature has passed an act subjecting the participants in 
- such combinations to fine and imprisonment, but as the 
‘monopoly stretches. from the Minnesota coal-yards to the 


The Legis- 


Pennsylvania coal-fields, the legislators see the necessity 


of inter-State action, and have called for an inter-State 


convention. 


The oft-quoted remark that it is the unexpected which 


always happens in France received a new confirmation last 


week when the Ribot Ministry, which had successfully 


breasted the stormy seas of the last three months, went. 


out of power by an adverse majority of five in the Assem- 
bly. From the American point of view, there is a decided 
lack of political logic in the overthrow of a Ministry as the 
result of a difference between the two bodies of the 
Assembly. The annual budget of appropriations had been 
agreed upon in the Chamber of Deputies, and had 


attached to it certain “riders” involving reforms of the 


liquor laws and taxation of transactions on the Bourse. 


The Senate adopted the budget, but declined to adopt the 


riders, on the ground that the laws relating to the sale of 


liquor ought not to be modified incidentally by the adop- 
tion of a budget, but ought to be made the object of 


separate legislation. Under our system, when a bill is. 


sent from the House of Representatives to the Senate and 


adopted in part or with amendments by the latter body, a 


committee of conference is appointed, and generally an 


agreement is reached between the two houses. There 


‘seems to be no such machinery in France, and when the 


Chamber of Deputies resented the action of the Senate as 
trenching upon its own prerogative to originate finan- 
cial legislation, and refused to follow its lead, the situation 


seems to have afforded no mediating element. 


When‘the matter came up in the Assembly, M. Tirard, Min- 


ister of Finance, declared that the Government would en- 


deavor to carry out the views of the Chamber, and, if the Sen- 
ate persisted in opposing the budget proposals, would intro- 


duce separate bills taxing‘ dealings on the Bourse and 
reforming the liquor laws, but in the meantime the Govern- 
ment must insist on the immediate passage of the budget 
as a matter of necessity. He proposed that the amend- 
- ments should be separated from the rest of the budget, 
and declared that on that matter the Government must 


take a decided stand, in which position he was sustained 
The Chamber, however, by a 
vote of 247 to 242, decided to retain the amendment of 
the liquor law as part of the budget ; whereupon, after con- 
sultation, the Ministry resigned. It would seem as if the 


relating to the budget may have simply served as an occa- 


sion to the enemies of M. Ribot and his associates. M. 
- Ribot has gone through the trying experiences of the 
Panama scandal untouched by the suspicion of corruption.. 
He has, so far as can be judged at this distance, honestly 


and earnestly pushed forward the investigation, He has. 


been compelled, in the prosecution of this painful duty, 
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to leave a goodly number of his political associates in the 
mire, and, consequently, to create enemies on all sides. 
These enemies may now have revenged themselves upon 
him. If so, their animosity is greatly to his credit. He has 
shown resolution, independence, courage, and a great deal 
of tact under the most trying circumstances, and he goes 
out of power with a higher reputation than when he as- 
sumed it. A new Ministry—the twenty-ninth in twenty 
years—was reported as having been formed, with M. 
Meline as Premier, and including all the former Min- 
isters with four exceptions, but as we go to press the 
latest reports indicate that M. Meline has been unsuccess- 
ful and that President Carnot has called upon M. = 
to form a Ministry. f 

When the Panama scandal is ended, the next question 
which will face the French investors and the French Gov- 
ernment will be their future relation to the work on the 
Isthmus. A well-known French publicist has recently 
discussed this matter in one of the French economic jour- 
nals. In his view the enterprise ought not to be permitted 
to fail, because of the immense sum of money already in- 
vested and because of the moral injury which the abandon- 
ment of the project would cause France. He gives a sketch 
of the history of the Canal, beginning with the Congress 
which met in Paris almost twenty years ago and which esti- 
mated the entire cost of a sea-level canal at $240,000,000, 
and of a canal with locks at $114,000,000, It is impossible to 
state the exact sum which has already been spent upon the 
present enterprise, but, according to the testimony which 
has been given in the French courts, it approaches 
$300,000,000. To finish the work, according to M. de 
Molinari, $180,000,000 more will be necessary. This is 
rather a bad showing for an enterprise upon which has 
already been expended nearly three ‘times as much as the 
first estimate, and which is still so far from complete that 
an additional amount, exceeding the first estimate by 
$66,000,000, is still necessary. It is difficult to believe that 
the French investors will sink any more money on the Isth- 
mus after their recent experience, and it is equally difficult 
to believe that the French Government can be persuaded to 
take hold of an anes am which has so nearly — 
the Republic. 


General elections are approaching both in Germany and 
France. The defeat of the Army Bill on its second 
reading in committee not long since seemed to confirm 
the opinion expressed in these columns at an early stage 
that the bill could not pass the Reichstag in its present 
form. The modifications which have been suggested have 
all been refused by the Government, which stands reso- 
lutely and even defiantly on the integrity of the bill. The 
three weeks’ Easter vacation of the Reichstag is usually 
spent very quietly, but this year it will be used for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the opinion of the German electorate 
on this measure. It is believed that that opinion is ad- 
verse, and if that impression should be confirmed, the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag will return with a determination to 
defeat the bill at all hazards. In that event an early dis- 


solution of the Reichstag may be looked for, and a very © 


exciting and bitterly contested election. In France the 
different parties are already organizing for an appeal to the 
country. The Conservatives hope that the indignation 
against the Panama corruptionists may give them a major- 
ity. Even the Catholics are to enter the struggle as a re- 
united organization. Early in the present month three 


hundred representative Romanists met in Paris for the 


purpose of drawing the disorganized lines together and of 
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securing united action along the lines usually followed by 
clerical parties. The clerical party, with its traditional 
lack of the perception of the needs of new times, is not 
likely to succeed under the most favorable circumstances, 

and it would seem as if this attempt to reintroduce the 
Roman Catholic Church as a political force in France in 
opposition to the Republic were too distinctly antagonistic 
to the recent policy of the Pope to be successfully carried 
out. 

It is still uncertain whether the injunction of secrecy 
will be removed from the Russian treaty. A resolution 
was last week introduced into the Senate removing it, 
but this resolution has been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, which has not yet reported it. The 
probabilities are, however, that the treaty will be made 
public, and certainly it should be. In atime of profound 
peace, in a democratic country, there is no reason why the 
public should not be allowed to know the treaty obliga- 


- tions it is assuming. The great mass-meeting held in this 


city against the ratifying of this treaty illustrates the evils 
attendant upon the system of secrecy. Those who attended: 
this meeting believed, for the most part, that an attempt 
upon the life of the Czar as construed by the Russian law 
was made an extraditable offense. If this were so, every 
generous-minded foe of Russian despotism who finds 
refuge in this country might be delivered over to the 
Russian authorities. Secretary Gresham has explained 
that only a direct attempt upon the life of the Czar is made 
an extraditable offense. This explanation is satisfactory 
except to those who justify recourse to the bullet against 
a despotism which by the bullet puts down appeals to © 
public opinion. But now another difficulty has sprung up. 
The treaty includes forgery among the extraditable offenses, 
but fails, it is said, to class the forgery of passports among 
political offenses. As no one can leave Russia without a 
passport, and no political suspect can secure a passport 


except by forgery, this provision would apparently bind us 


to deliver over to the Russian Government whatever polit- 
ical refugees find shelter within our borders. This is, 
of course, contrary to our best traditions as well as to the 
present feeling of the country. Whether the report be false 
or true, the public is alike entitled to know what agree- 
ment it is making, for treaties with foreign countries are 
the supreme law of the land, and, therefore, ought to be 
made with the knowledge and consent of the people. 


It was in the middle of February last year that the 
stream of gold began to move away from the United States 
to Europe—a steady flow which has not since that time 
received more than a temporary check. Within that time 
our country has sent eastward a net amount of $91,000 000 
gold. Its distribution among the European financial cen- 


ters has been curiously irregular. The National Bank at 


Vienna holds to-day $25,000,000 more of gold than it did a 
year ago, an accumulation due, of course, to the progress 
of the Austrian resumption plans. The Bank of England 
has increased its specie holdings only $7,000,000, and the 
Imperial German Bank has actually lost in the same period 
something like $10,000,ooo—not an unnatural result, since 
not only have the American gold shipments passed straight 
through Germany into Austria, but the financial operations 
at Vienna have enabled the Austrian Government to draw 
with special facility on the gold hoards of Berlin. The 
destination of our own gold exports is therefore clearly 
enough pointed out, except in the case of the Bank of 
France. Here there has been witnessed within the year 
an increase in gold holdings of no less than $53,000,000. 
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Observers at home and abroad have variously explained 


this French policy of gold accumulation as preparation for | 


a European war, protection against a possible silver crisis, 
and a strengthening of resources for a new Russian loan. 
Very probably all three motives have played their part, the 
last-named contingency being already rumored as a factor 
in the near financial future. The deliberate preparation 
for war through a hoarding of treasure would be, in some 
respects, a curious novelty in history. As a general rule, 
the great financiers of recent centuries have been called on 
rather to repair the ravages of war than to lay plans for its 
inception. ‘They have, indeed, been noted as the steadfast 
opponents of international.struggles. Colbert used to pro- 
test with tears against the new campaigns of Louis XIV. 
Walpole twice resisted successfully a demand for war 
joined in by sovereign and people. Within the last dec- 
ade we have seen the great finance minister of England 
holding back his Government from a war with Russia into 
which Parliament was ready to plunge. It is true, and 
the fact is worthy of attention, that the Continental min- 
istries are to-day singularly lacking in eminent financiers ; 
but it may well be asked whether the immense influence of 
private bankers and negotiators of Government loans has 
not in this regard largely supplied their place. The gossip 
of Europe only half a dozen years ago was that the Am- 
sterdam money-lenders, before they would close with the 


Russian Treasury agent, exacted the most explicit assur- 


ances regarding the military purposes of the Government. 


Nothing shows more distinctly the widening and deepen- 
ing interest in the study of industrial and social questions 


in the past fifteen: years, during which these matters have 


received so much attention in the columns of The Christian — 


Union, than the immensely increased literature touching 
these subjects. The “ Nation,” commenting on the new 
edition of Cossa’s “‘ Guide to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy,” notes the fact that the book has not only been 
rewritten, but has been so greatly enlarged that the new 
edition appropriately bears a new name. The historical 
sketch has been expanded from 150 to 430 pages, the 
number of authors increased from seven hundred to over 
two thousand. This shows the immense increase in 
material upon which the book draws. The elaboration of 
that material is shown in the multiplied and more scientific 
division of the subject under various heads. The tentative 
and preliminary work of fifteen years ago has given place 
to a great body of literature, much of it coming from the 
most competent sources and founded upon the most care- 
ful observation. When Herbert Spencer declared, years 
ago, that all political questions were fast becoming social 
questions, his readers did not realize how rapidly that state- 
ment would be verified by history; and there is nothing 
more hopeful in these recent days than this patient, ear- 
nest, and widespread study of social and industrial phe- 
nomena. The great problems of the near future are dis- 
tinctly social and industrial in character, and the very best 
preparation for the solution of those problems is the sin- 
cere and earnest study and thought now given to them by 
the best-equipped men and women, and the widespread 
personal contact between intelligence and. accumulated 
resources on the one hand and ignorance and the bate 
for existence on the other. 


The beautiful workings of our system of securing 
‘steadiness of prices” by permitting “experts” to sell 
for future delivery grain which they do not own was illus- 
trated in the Chicago wheat-pit last week. John and 
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Michael Cuhady, the rich pork-packers, supported by a 
clique of New York and Chicago capitalists, bought up 
millions of bushels of wheat for May delivery in Chicago, 


and, by controlling all the storage room in that city, forced 


up prices until May wheat in Chicago was eight cents a 
bushel higher than in New York, where the price is nor- 
mally the Chicago price plus the cost of a thousand miles 
of railroad transportation. On Wednesday last, owing 
partly to a decision of the Board of Trade Directory by 
which storage room was being extended, and partly to 
the report that the Cudahys had “unloaded ” 4,000,000 


bushels of wheat, the price fell 7 cents a bushel in 


about as many minutes. Then the pit was suddenly filled 


- with brokers representing the “ bull ” operators, and within 
five minutes the price was up 3% cents. 
cHanges took place without any reference to the reports 


All of these 


from Kansas and Missouri as to the prospective supply of 
real wheat. The question on the Street was, “ What do 
the ‘bull’ operators intend to do?” and bets varied as 
opinions varied on this question. 
pendent upon such causes, not only reveal how the par- 
ticipating operators make a business of gambling, but also 
how they make gambling of. business. 
wheat for legitimate purposes has money made for him or 
lost for him by these violent fluctuations, and is forced to 
take risks upon chances instead of calculating the bona-fide 
needs and resources of the market. But for the selling of 
wheat which the sellers did not ok neither the corner nor 
the collapse would have been possible. 

| 

- The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, has been moved by the recent legisla- 
tive investigation into the ‘‘sweating system” there to 
make a personal investigation for himself. He could 
hardly believe that the horrors revealed by that investiga- 


tion, as reported in the newspapers, were not exaggerated. © 


In a sermon preached to his congregation on the results 
of his own investigation he declared that “the extent of 
the ‘ sweat-shop’ evil is even greater than it is reported to 
be.” He impressed it upon his hearers that none of them 
escaped the danger of disease-contamination. ‘Even the 


. hundred-dollar suit of clothes,” he said, “ is put together 


in the house of the man who works eighteen hours a day, 
and is made amid the stench and filth surrounding the 
making of fifty-cent jeans.” Mr. Jones had some novel 
remedies to propose for the conditions which make the 
“ sweating system” possible. He believed that placing 
electric lights in unclean alleys, and tearing down high 
fences which conceal disease-breeding filth, would con- 
tribute. materially toward securing reform. To awaken 
public interest in the menace and its prevention, he advo- 
cated this plan: ‘Let all of us who want social conditions 
changed contribute to a photography fund by the aid of 


which photographs of what exists in the unclean portions 


of our city and in the ‘ sweaters’’ shops may be prepared. 
Then hang them. in our public places, hotels, churches, 
and schools. Then the one half may know how the other 
half lives. Perhaps by this means conscience may be led 
to give the sting which will arouse us to action. Who 
knows but what the flash-light may eliminate the ‘ sweater’ 


as thoroughly as gaslight has relieved Old London of. 


crime!” If all clergymen were as ready to take up practi- 
cally the cause of sanitary and social reform as is Mr. 
Jones, a radical change in the condition of large cities 
might be confidently looked for. 
The nearly two million people who daily use the Croton 
water in this city may well be startled at the reports of the 


Such fluctuations, de- 
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pollution of the sources of that water supply which have been 
brought out by Commissioner Daly’s visit to the watershed 
last week. It has been known for a long time that such 
pollution existed, but its extent and character have not 
fully been understood. Mr. Daly found whole villages 
draining directly into streams which form part of the Croton 
system—Mount Kisco, Brewster, Carmel, and other places. 
Directly on the bank of one stream he came across pig- 
pens, a barn with a dead horse in its yard, a hotel the 
entire sewage from which went into the stream, and many 
open drains. Under the new law he summarily put an end 
to the most flagrant of these nuisances, burning the least 
valuable down, overseeing personally the destruction of 
others, ordering the owners of the rest to move or destroy 
their property. Of course the taxpayers will have a heavy 
bill to pay for all this, and, equally of course, the people 
whose property is destroyed will suffer inconvenience ; but, 
in view of the urgency of the danger to public health, it is 
clear that this summary abatement of these nuisances was 
imperative. Both Commissioner Daly and Mayor Gilroy 
now admit the propriety of having the whole matter of the 
purity of the Croton watershed under the supervision of 
sanitary experts. Mr. Daly announces that he would like 
to call in the aid of the Academy of Medicine's committee ; 
Mr. Gilroy would prefer to rely on the State Board of 
Health as the right official adviser in such matters. What 
has been done so far is a mere beginning. There are dif- 
ficult questions—sanitary, financial, and legal—involved. 
The new law undoubtedly puts too much power in the 
hands of one man, and that man not an expert. We have 
already expressed the wish that the Legislature might deal 
more adequately with the subject, and there is, we under- 
stand, a good prospect of further legislation. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Daly might truly say that it does not require a san- 
itary expert to recognize the evil of a pig-sty on the bank 
of a stream used for drinking-water, nor a board of physi- 
cians to do away with it. 


The naval review to take place in New York Harbor on 
April 27 in honor of the Columbian anniversary will cer- 
tainly be the most imposing spectacle of the kind that has 
been seen on this side of the ocean. It is expected that 
from forty to fifty war-vessels will be in line, besides many 
smaller craft. Great Britain, France, Germany, Brazil, 


Spain, Russia, Italy, the Netherlands, and the Argentine 


Republic will all be represented, and a salute from over 


800 guns will greet the President as he passes, in the 


Miantonomoh, through the double line of ships, American 
and foreign, which will be drawn up in the Hudson 
River. The combined fleet is to meet on April 17 at 
Hampton Roads, where Rear-Admiral Gherardi will take 
command in the Philadelphia. ‘The new armored cruiser, 
the New York, will be in readiness to take part with her 


Sister vessels. The largest of the twenty-five or thirty for- 
eign vessels will be the protected British cruiser, the Blake. 


{9,000 tons). Our vessels are already beginning to gather 
at Hampton Roads. Two of them, the Bennington and 
Newark, have just crossed the ocean as the escort of the 
“‘modern caravels,” the Pinta, Santa Maria, and Nifia, 
built in imitation of the vessels of Columbus’s first voy- 
age. These little craft required thirty-five days for the 
voyage to Havana, the caravels being able to make only 
twenty-five miles a day. Of course there were no exact 
plans of the original caravels extant, and the “ facsimiles ” 
were made to conform as far as possible to pictures and 
written descriptions. It is quite improbable that they 
could have made their way across the ocean without 
assistance from larger vessels, so that it seems probable 
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that they are even frailer and less seaworthy than their orig- 
inals. 
| 

GENERAL News.—Cholera has again made its appear- 
ance in St. Petersburg, and reports indicate that it has 
broken out also in several interior provinces of Russia ; 
the authorities do not seem disposed to publish the facts 
fully, and it is unknown to just what extent the disease has 
appeared this year. Among the appointments of the 
week by the President, in addition to that of ex-Secretary 
Thomas F. Bayard as our first Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, are those of James D. Porter as Minister to Chili, — 
James A. McKenzie as Minister to Peru, Lewis Baker as 
Minister to Nicaragua, Pierce M. B. Young as Minister to 
Guatemala, Edwin Dun as Minister to Japan, Lawrence 
Maxwell as .Solicitor-General, J. M. Reynolds as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, J. L. Hall as Assistant 
Attorney-General, Herman Stump as Superintendent of 
Immigration, W. E. Curtis as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, C. S. Hamlin as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- . 
ury, J. H. Eckels as Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. 
Meline as Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and | 
T. S. Farrow as Second Auditor of the Treasury. 
General E. Kirby Smith, one of the most distinguished 
of the generals of the Confederate army, and for 
many years Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of the South, died in Sewanee, Tenn., on Friday of 
last week. The Rapid Transit Commissioners of this 
city discussed various plans for solving the problem of 
a new elevated road to the upper part of the city, 


but without coming to any agreement; Commissioner 


J. H. Starin, however, announced that several men of | 
standing and wealth had informed him [of their desire to 
bid for an underground franchise, and the Commissioners 
are now awaiting any proposition which these capitalists 
may make. Prince Bismarck celebrated his seventy- . 
eighth birthday last Saturday at Friedrichsruhe. The 
disagreement between the two factions among the Choc- 
taw Indians has led to fears of actual warfare, and the 
aid of the United States forces has been called for to 
prevent bloodshed:———Cardinal Achilles Apolloni died 
in Rome on Monday, at the-age of seventy. The Sax- 


‘ton Bill, aimed against pool-selling, has been made the sub- 


ject of a petition prepared by the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, which is being numerously signed, 
and which should be indorsed by all good citizens in the 
interest of public moral. The bill to create a State 
Agricultural Department has been defeated in the Assem- 
bly at Albany. It is said that Italy will raise its Lega- 
tion at Washington ‘to the rank of an Embassy. 


The Toledo Railroad Case 


The facts in this case are reported in another column. 
Here, for convenience of readers who care for results only, 
we state those results in brief. . ) 

The law forbids railroads to refuse to carry freight and 
passengers received from connecting railroads. The Court 
decides that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
cannot boycott a railroad because it complies with this law. 
In other words, it is not lawful for the employees of a rail- 
road corporation to combine for the purpose of compelling 
the corporation which employs them to do an unlawful 
| 

The Court also decides that an engineer may not aban- 
don his work in the midst of it for the purpose of compel- 
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ling a railroad to do an unlawful act. And if he does so, 


after he has been warned by the Court not to do so, he is 
in contempt of court. 

The Court does not ‘decide that engineers may not— 
with the above qualification—resign their position at any 
time, with or without reason. On the contrary, the release 
of seven out of the eight men charged with contempt im- 
plies the right thus to resign. | 

Underlying the whole decision is the judicial assumption 
that the public has rights which both corporations and 
their employees are bound to respect. This is a position 
which we have long maintained and which we are glad to 
see judicially recognized. It also assumes that there are 
cases of controversy between railroad corporations and 
their employees in which public convenience justifies com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
long maintained and which we are also glad to see judicially 
recognized. 

The next step in progress toward governmental control 
of the great highways should be a careful consideration of 


the situation by Congress, or, better yet, by such repre- 


sentatives of the engineers as Mr. Arthur and such repre- 
sentatives of the capitalists as Mr. Depew, with the view of 
formulating, at least tentatively, the principles upon which 
compulsory arbitration in such controversies should be 


exercised. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


At a dinner recently given in his honor in this city, Mr. 


~ 


Aldrich received a very rare tribute from the representative | 


men in his own profession—a tribute rare by reason of the 
authority with which it was rendered and by reason of its 
entire and heartfelt unanimity. It was the recognition of 
an artist by his fellow-artists, the recognition to which the 
‘man of exacting standards attaches especial value because 
it is not to be secured save by work of the quality 
which commands it. In this country the artistic spirit has 
had special value because, in the nature of things, it has 
been rare. It has had the value of an ideal steadfastly 


adhered to; of a standard independent of popularity and 


its rewards ; of a jresolute severance of the thing to be 
done from all other and lesser things. Mr. Aldrich repre- 


sents this singleness of purpose, this patient loyalty to art, 
this deference, not to the applause of the hour, but to the 


highest ideals of his craft. Flaubert, one of the greatest 
of the modern masters of style, was consumed with a pas- 
sion for perfection. 
there was but one way of expressing a thought, one verb 
to animate it, one adjective to qualify it; and, to attain 
that inevitable phrase, he endured at times the torments 
of the search for the unattainable. It seemed as if he 
were bent on touching the very garment of that flying ideal 
which all true literary artists seek, but of which only pass- 
ing glimpses are ever given. Mr. Aldrich has the passion 
for perfection, but not. in the diseased form which made 
Flaubert miserable. He writes, not for applause, but for 
the perfect expression of his thought, for the joy and the 
reward of art. For, as he himself has told us, 
“ The exquisite reward of song 
Was song—the self-same thrill and glow 


Which to unfolding flowers belong, 
And wrens and thrushes know.” 


Born in Portsmouth, as that delightful récord of youth- 
ful iniquity, “The Story of a Bad Boy,” tells us, Mr. 
Aldrich was taken at an early.age to Louisiana. He pre- 
pared to enter college, but the death of his father sent him 
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This also is a position which we have 


Journal,” and, later, with “ Every Saturday.” 
‘ Boston had become his home, and in 1881 the editorial — 


It was an article of his faith that 
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into business as a clerk in a banking office in this city. 
While Keats was hearing medical lectures, he reported to 
Clark the presence of very unprofessional apparitions and 
appearances in the lecture-room. Oberon and Titania had 
a way of holding court there at the very moment when phys- 
iological information was being conveyed from the desk. 
Similar visitations appear ta have been made to the office 
in which Mr. Aldrich was devoting himself to the details 
of monetary transactions, and the evidence of these visita- 
tions was to be found in certain very charming bits of verse 
which began to appear in the old-time magazines, “The 
Knickerbocker ” and “ Putnam’s,” and in such of the jour- 
nals of the day as held open door to the excursions of the 
Muse. For these delicately phrased verses were poetry— 
that rare and beautiful flower of the imagination which 
blooms from time to time along the dusty ways of life for 
the refreshment and consolation of those who toil but do 
not sing. There were prose pieces as well—ingenious, 
dainty, full of literary quality. Between the art impulse 
and the atmosphere and habits of business there is a deep 
gulf fixed, and, probably after many questionings and much 
perplexity, the young financier deserted his desk, and, 
after the fashion of so many of his fellow-craftsmen, found 
his way into the field of literature by the convenient door 
of journalism. He had editorial relations with the “‘ Home 
Meantime 


office of the ‘“‘ Atlantic Monthly ” welcomed him in the 


notable succession of its occupants. His name was already 
on the title-pages of a goodly array of volumes, both in 
verse and prose, and he was recognized not only as one of 


the foremost American poets, but also as a master of 
that charming and difficult art, the writing of short 


gtories. 


Mr. Aldrich retired several years ago from the editor- 


_ ship of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and the fruits of his busy 


leisure have been often found of late in the pages of the 
magazines. He is at the maturity of his power and of his 
art, and the best evidence of his loyalty to his ideals is the 
fact that he is now doing his best work. From the very 
first his taste has been sure, his touch light as air but 
singularly true, and his lyrical quality pure as a strain from 
the later Elizabethan singers. Of late years, however, . 
there has been a deepening of tone which has brought with 
it a ripening of art. There is the old perfection of phrase, 
but the phrase carries a deeper meaning with it. “A 
Sister’s Tragedy, and Other Poems ” contains some of the 
strongest work Mr. Aldrich has ever done, and many of the 
verses still to be collected in book form have a depth of 
feeling, a vigor of thought, and a perfection of form not 
surpassed, in their combination, in modern poetry. The 
lines on Lowell’s death have a dignity, a sincerity, and a 
noble simplicity which make them worthy of their great 


‘theme and of the place they will hold in the future anthol- 


ogies of American verse. It is not often that a poet so 
fastidious of form, so untouched by the fashion of the hour, 
so indifferent to the agitations~of the time, secures so 
early and so wide a hearing; but it is one of the signs 
of the times that Mr. Aldrich’s books have passed through 
many editions and are known the country over. Such an 


‘art as his, however, is not only-delicate but irresistible, 


and his songs have a way of singing themselves into the 
memory and hiding there like the birds whose music 
suddenly breaks upon us in the woods in early summer. 
It is easier to remember Mr. Aldrich’s verses than to for- 
get them; for, to recall Mr. Edward Eggleston’s charming 
phrase, “he gives us all the might of his thought without 
any weight of expression.” 
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After Easter 


The most significant events sometimes leave almost no 
impression upon those whom they ought to affect most 
deeply, while, on the other hand, upon those who live in 
their experiences and who are enlarged by what they pass 
through, events are constantly making their deepest regis- 
try. The noblest outcome of a great historical event is 
the moral change which follows it. It has been said that 
the sublimest proof of the reality of the Resurrection was 
the moral miracle it wrought in the character of the dis- 
ciples. They had been hesitating, doubting, uncertain 


before ; henceforth the denying Peter becomes like a rock 


for fidelity, and out of the whole group history does not 
record one who failed to seal his faith in the blood of his 
martyrdom when the test came, There are many evi- 
dences of the reality of the Resurrection, but there is 
none so impressive as that which was written in the 
changed character of the feeble and frail group about the 
Cross, who were to be, under the transforming touch of 
that sublime event, the heroic leaders and martyrs of the 
early Church. No one who reads these words wil] have 
understood what Easter means, or caught the spirit of the 
day, unless this recurrence of the greatest festival in the 
Christian year leaves its influence in a clearer perception 
of duty, a deeper faith, and a more lasting joy in service. 
_ No man who has really grasped the truth that he is immor- 
tal can remain the man he was when he doubted his- im- 
mortality. The deserted sepulcher ought to mean some- 
thing in the character and life of every man who has 
looked into it and found it an empty tomb. The genuine 
. recognition of this greatest of miracles is not attested by 
devoutness at Easter services, but by the kind of life we 
live after Easter Day has slipped into the past. Are we 
to be more steadfast, patient, and helpful? These are the 
real evidences of faith in our immortality. 


The Fourth Gospel 


The “ New World” contains an article on the Fourth 
Gospel which, with a great appearance of being purely 
scientific, seems to us, like many writings of its class in 
Biblical criticism, very unscientific. It is so because it 
ignores the fundamental psychological fact that great men 
_ are many-sided, while their disciples and observers are not 
so, and therefore the various accounts which the latter fur- 
nish are very different, and, to one who does not recognize 
this many-sidedness of genius, often seem inconsistent. 
The argument which Dr. Cone employs, following certain 
German scholars, to prove that the Fourth Gospel is not 
historically authentic, is based on the two facts that its 
reports of Christ’s discourses radically differ from the 
‘reports of other discourses as given by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke; and that the two portraitures of the Master are as 
different as the reports of the discourses. The same style 
of argument would prove conclusively that the author of 
the “ Pickwick Papers” could not have written ‘The 
Child’s Dream of a Star,” nor the author of “Hamlet” 
‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” that the same man could not 
have preached the “ Lectures to Young Men” and the course 
of sermons on “ Evolution and Religion,” still less have 
written “Norwood.” It would demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that none of the biographies of Napoleon Bonaparte 
are historical, since they present such contradictory views 
of the man; and, comparing the Southern and Northern 
accounts of the great battles of the Civil War, it would pro- 
nounce Gettysburg, Antietam, Shiloh, and Corinth events in 
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which it is impossible to determine what is legendary and 
what historical. 

The external argument for the historical character of the 
Fourth Gospel is much stronger than it was a few years 
ago. The notion that it is a product of the fourth century 
is abandoned ; it is clear that, if the Gospel did not itself 
exist in its present form, which is probable, certainly the 
material of which it is composed existed at least as early 
as the latter half of the second century. This does not dem- 
onstrate John’s authorship of that Gospel, but, coupled with 
the claim by the Gospel itself to be written by John, with 
the title which it has borne from the earliest days, and 
with a continuous and undisputed tradition, it makes that 
authorship extremely probable. The only objection is 
that which Dr. Cone presents so forcibly in the “ New 
World ”’—the objection founded on its internal structure— 
but which, as we have said, ignores the possibility that 
Jesus Christ may have presented aspects of character and 
teaching which were not apprehended by the other biogra- 
_ and which John did apprehend and desired to present 
world. It is impossible within the limits of an edito- 
rial to present this view in detail and with specifications, 
as Dr. Cone has presented the other view in his article, but 
we may at least suggest it for the consideration of the reader. 

We suppose, then, that Jesus Christ was not merely a 
teacher of pure and high morality, nor merely of such 
morality “touched with emotion.” We suppose that in him 
to a practical ethical nature was united a profound mys- 
tical nature. Like all great religious teachers, certainly 
like all the great Hebrew prophets, he lived in the light of 
the invisible and eternal world. Occasional hints of this 
are afforded by the Synoptical writers, but this was a 
side of his nature which they could not understand; for there 
was nothing of the mystical or poetic in them. Their pro- 
saic dullness was one of the trials of their Master’s life. 
When he warned them against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
they thought it was because they had no bread; and when 
he foretold spiritual conflicts soon to come, they replied, 
with childish eagerness, that they had already a couple of 
swords. They were Galileans, and confined their reports 
mainly to what Jesus said and did in that province. There 
Christ was speaking to a peasant population, and he spoke 
in peasant forms of thought, adapting himself to his 
audiences. In Perea—the region beyond Jordan—his 
instructions took a wider range, and of these instructions 
Luke alone furnishes any full report—Luke, who was prob- 
ably the best educated and the least hampered by intellectual 
provincialism. In Judea Jesus addressed a still different 
class. His audiences were more largely ecclesiastical. In 
them Sadducees and Pharisees were, if not the greater in 
numbers, certainly the greater in influence. The difference 
in this respect between Galilee and Judea may be com- 
pared to the difference in modern India between a peasant 


audience and one composed of the higher-caste Brahmins. 


In Judea, therefore, Jesus Christ adopted the language 
and the thoughts of philosophy, as in Galilee the lan- 
guage and thoughts of common life. He was speaking 
to.guasi scholars in the one place, to the common people 
in the other; to critical enemies in the one place, to 
enthusiastic friends in the other. These scholarly dis- 
courses the Synoptists did not understand. It is even — 
doubtful how far they heard them ; doubtful whether they 
habitually went with him in his journeys to Judea. But 


John had influential friends in Judea. Quiet and uncom- 


bative, he yet possessed an absolute and unflinching cour- 
age, so that he accompanied his Master, not only to the 
trial in Caiaphas’s court, but to the subsequent trial before 
Pilate, and even to the scene of the crucifixion. He pos 
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sessed, too, a measure of insight not possessed by the 
others. He was the first to grasp the idea of the resur- 
rection ; when he looked in at the apparently rifled tomb and 
saw the grave-clothes, not in disorder, but lying folded 
neatly, the meaning of Christ’s words, before not under- 
stood, flashed upon him, and “ he believed.” When, later, 
fishing with the others at the Sea of Galilee, a stranger on 
the shore called out to them, through the dawning light, 
where to cast their nets for a haul, the memory of that 
other fishing scene, when he and Peter had first determined 
to follow Christ, flashed upon him, and he cried, “ It is the 


Lord.” To such a man the mystical teachings of Jesus, | 


wholly uncomprehended by his prosaic companions, would 
be full of a strange interest. They would sink into his 
heart, and, though he would not understand them, he 
would hold them there, and ponder them, and love them all 
the more because he was sure there was a deeper meaning 
in them than he yet understood. So the lovers of Emer- 
son or Browning have often found the greatest fascination 
in the most enigmatical utterances of their favorite author. 

Half,a century or more elapses. The outer story of 
Christ’s life has passed into current history, has been 
thrice retold, and is part of the treasure of the Christian 
churches. Jerusalem is destroyed; Paul has carried the 
Gospel into Asia Minor, and crossed with it over into 
Europe. The partition wall between Jew and Gentile 
has been broken down, and events have proved, beyond 
even John’s questioning, that Christianity is something 
more than a new sect of Judaism. History has inter- 
preted and made plain to him much in the mystical 
side of Christ’s teaching which before was enigmatical. He 
has no occasion to repeat the story which the Synoptists 
have already told, and which is, in whole or in part, in 
every household of Christian faith. He sits down in his 
old age to write a history of Jesus Christ for the express 
purpose of showing a side of his Master's teaching which 


previous authors have not shown. We agree with Dr. 


Cone in thinking that his reports of Christ’s discourses are 
not verbatim. Neither, in our judgment, are the reports in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Shorthand was unknown, and there 


is no reason to suppose that a miracle supplied the defi- 


ciency. We have the reports of Christ’s discourses in the 
language of the reporters, much as in former times the 
reports of speeches in the English House of Commons 
were furnished. We believe that it is not always easy to 
tell how much of Mr. Pitt’s famous speeches are Mr. Pitt 
and how much are Dr. Johnson, just as it is certainly im- 
possible to tell how nauch of the “Dialogues” isSocrates and 
how much Plato. The personality of John is more marked 
than that of Matthew, Mark, or Luke, and it appears more 
clearly in his writing. But there is no good reason to 
doubt that love quickened his memory, and that, in- 
structed by history and inspired by the direct presence and 
influence of the Divine Spirit, he has given us, though in 
his own words, and sometimes with explanatory glosses of 
his own which it isimpossible to separate from the words of 
the Master, the substance of discourses of Christ as unique 
and as beautiful of their kind as those reported by the more 
prosaic pens of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

We have not space to point out the incidental indications 
in the Fourth Gospel that it was written by an eye-witness 
long after the events occurred, and by an eye-witness pos- 
sessing the characteristics of John ; nor to dwell on the other 
important fact that John’s Gospel is necessary to account 
for the fervor of Christianity in the first four centuries, and 
to explain the transition, otherwise difficult if not impos- 
sible to explain, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
Epistle to the Romans. The ethical teachings, on which 
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the three Synoptists lay their chief emphasis, would not 
have sufficed to revolutionize the Roman world—they 
are not, indeed, radically different from the best ethical 
teachings of ancient Stoicism—had they not been accom- 
panied by that mysticism, that interpretation of life as a 
long struggle between the powers of good and evil, light 
and darkness, and that doctrine of divine immanence, and 
of human power to possess God and be possessed by him 
(and in that possession to triumph over the evil), of which 
John and Paul are the great exponents, the first as a biog- 
rapher and historian, the second as a philosopher and a 
preacher. If the Fourth Gospel did not derive its inspira- 
tion from Jesus Christ, and does not in spirit report his 
otherwise unreported discourses, then the author of that 
Gospel and the Apostle Paul must be regarded as, together 
with Jesus Christ, and scarcely less than he, the founders 
of Christianity. And this they very distinctly and unequiv- 
ocally disavow. 


Editorial Notes 


Mr. Bourke Cockrap, in his address at the Home Rule meet- 
ing in this city last week, declared that “ Tammany had solved 
the problem of municipal government.” It is evident that Mr. 
Cockran means to set up as a humorist. _ 

The basic patent of the Bell Telephone Company has just: 
expired, but the suit begun by the National Government seven 
years ago to annul this patent on the ground of fraud is still 
pending. If Hamlet had experienced.“ the law’s delay” as we 
have it in patent cases, he would never have finished his solilo- 
quy. 

That history sometimes turns on small events is again illus- 
trated by an apparently authentic statement with regard to the 
escape of the Confederate cruiser Alabama on to the high seas 
to begin her destructive course. It appears that the documents 
which would have detained the Alabama were sent to the 
Crown Counsel at his country seat. This gentleman, however, 
had suddenly become insane, and his wife, desiring to keep that 
fact from the public, held the documents four days, and only 
returned them on receipt of an urgent Government dispatch 
and when it was too late to intercept the cruiser. — 

According to the newspaper reports, two Presbyterian minis- 
ters engaged in an altercation in a meeting of the.Chicago Pres- 
bytery. The report, which we trust is not true, declares that 
blood was shed ; certainly the English language was murdered, 
for, one of the combatants having called the other a liar, the sec- 
ond instantly responded with “ You are another !” which would 
plainly imply an acknowledgment of his own untruthfulness 
which was not intended. This reminds one of the old story of 
some one—was it Dr. Johnson ?—who, in reply to an opponent’s 
‘Sir, I have a contemptible opinion of you,” rejoined, “ Sir, I 
never knew of an opinion of yours that was not contemptible.” 

The Legislature of California has passed an act making it a 
punishable offense for any newspaper to issue a false statement 
concerning its circulation. That such a law should have been 
passed is not so strange as that its passage should have been 


resisted, and resisted by papers professing to represent the best _ 


people of the State and to be “ leaders ” of the public thought 
and conscience. If mora) sentiment did not lead these papers 
to revolt against the system of competitive lying which prevailed, 
they might at least have deplored the obvious waste of intel- 
lectual effort which resulted. The more general the lying 
became, the less were advertisers deceived by it; and when 
every paper came to claim a larger circulation than any of its 
competitors, both the newspapers and the advertisers were left 
in about the same position as if no statements at all had been 
issued. On economic as well as moral grounds, —, it is 
to be ess ie the California law will travel eastward. 
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The Roman Question 
By the Rev. J. C. Bracq 


HE Roman question, already difficult 
enough in itself, is still more complicated 
by religious prejudice. Catholics and 
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subject, because they view it through the 
prism of intense religious feelings. For 
most Protestants there is no longer a 


(2 
Roman question. They side uncondi- 


tionally with the Italians. It is not that they have any 


particular fondness for that people, or any admiration for 


their later history, but simply because the presence of 
the Italians in Rome is an index of Papal defeat and 
humiliation that gratifies their anti-Catholic feelings. They 
are absolutely indifferent to the material and religious 
losses that come to the world through the clashing of’ the 
two powers in Rome. For such persons this problem has 
no immediate practical importance. ‘The Pope ought to be 
satisfied that he was allowed to remain in the Vatican, and 
be thankful that his sulking has been so patiently endured 
by the Italians! They do not see why the Italian Govern- 
ment should not have seized the Vatican also. Fortu- 
nately, the Italians were wiser than their sympathizers. 
The Catholics have also great difficulties in understand- 
ing the question. They look at Papacy as something 
superhuman and not subject to the laws of life—that is, 
to that ever-changing relation of men and things with 
their environment which is the enduring condition of 
existence. For them John XII. and John XXIIL,, two of 
the most notoriously bad men of history, and Leo XIII, 
one of the most godly men of our times, are alike repre- 
sentatives of a divine and unchangeable order. But the 
conditions of life have so changed that the ideals of Cath- 
olics, once practicable enough, have become impossible. 
By the side of the old Roman Catholic power has arisen 
another, that of democracy, and the fight between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal is, after all, one of the last 
encounters of the old medizval spirit with the aspirations 
of modern democracy. This democratic spirit has appeared 
to them as the very negation of religion; they have identi- 


fied it with freethought, Free Masonry, and everything’ 


which in their minds is hostile to God, to heaven, and to 
the soul. For these extreme Catholics, the occupation of 
Rome by the King of Piedmont is a sheer spoliation, 
without excuse and without justification. Any solution 
which did not entail the evacuation of Rome by the Pied- 
montese would be termed a betrayal of the Church. The 
uncompromising spirit of the ultramontane Catholics may 
yet be an insuperable obstacle in the way of the Pope, 
preventing any practical solution in our day. We are 
happy to observe, however, that there is a growing disposi- 
tion ameng French, English, and American Catholics, and 
even in the Vatican, towards a more conciliatory spirit. 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu represents a large class of Con- 
tinental Catholics when, speaking of the temporal power, 
he says: “ It is permitted to regret its fall, to show reasons 
for its former existence, to set forth the good that it has 
done; but one cannot seriously discuss its re-establish- 
ment.” Leo XIII. himself is too intelligent not to see the 
futility of any attempt in that direction. His efforts here- 
after will probably be to secure terms by means of the 
great European powers which he could never obtain from 
the Italians without this external constraint. He has also 
probably lost all hopes of ever recovering the Eternal City. 

_As to the Italians, they have been wise in their dealings 
with the Vatican. They have listened dispassionately to 


the threats of Pius IX , and they have patiently borne the _ 


disdain of the so-called Holy See, as if they were to be 
expected as a matter of course. They have shown them: 
selves respectful of the Pope, and the Law of Guaranties 
is a document of consummate political skill and of great 
_ Moderation. They have repeatedly endeavored to make 
peace with the Pope, and all their advances were system- 
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Protestants alike fail to understand the 


atically rejected. Still, it does not follow that, because 
they have done all this, their own settlement of the ques- 
tion should be final; that, because they have shown mod- 
eration in many of their steps, they should be justified in 
resenting the talk of their opponents when they insist 
upon a reconsideration of their action; that, because the 
world generally approves their occupation of Rome, it 
sanctions every act of their government since the Italian 
troops entered the Porta Pia; that, if the claims of thirty 
millions of Italians upon Rome are paramount, those of 
two hundred millions of Catholics who have made Rome 
what it is are to be overlooked ; that if, by its geographi- 
cal position, by its history, as well as by the will of the 
people, Rome is the predestinated capital of Italy, the 
Pope and the Catholics are bound to accept all the condi- 
tions and provisions of the conquerors; that, if they could 
take possession of the estates of the Pope as a temporal 
ruler, they could also seize those that belong to him as 
the Head of the Church; that, if the Pope has declined 
every arrangement with them, they should be justified in 
declining to consider the Roman question as an inter: 
national question ; that, because in the Guaranties they 
recognize him as a monarch, they have not virtually com- 
pelled him to playa part incompatible with his functions as 
the Pontiff of a Church that does not accept national limi- 
tations ; that, because the Pope has gained in spiritual © 
power under the present régime, this gain gives the least 
sanction to it. The Catholics claim that this gain of 
power has come because the Pope would not be reconciled 
to the King of Italy and accept the position of a “ chap- 
lain” to the House of Savoy or of an ornament of the 
Court at the Quirinal. I do not say that the Italians 
could have acted differently in 1870, or even at a later 
date; I only maintain that, without the surrender of 
Rome to the Pope, the present arrangement is not as 
favorable to him as it could have been; that they have 
been unwise in always rejecting proposals to solve the ques- 
tion by means of a European conference; that such steps 
would be more for the interests of the Italians than for 
those of the Pope; that the Roman question, by forcing 
the Italians into the Triple Alliance, has entailed those 
ruinous armaments that are eating up their very life ; that 
it keeps up a bitterness of feeling between one part of 
the nation and the other which is harmful to both; and 
that, religiously considered, materialism has gained infi- 
nitely from all this and Protestantism has derived little 
benefit therefrom. 

Italy has nothing to fear at present from any European 
power. The conquests of Italian democracy have been 
tacitly recognized and approved. Their true significance 
has been understood by the nations at large. To them the 
unreasonableness was for a long time on the side of the 
Pope, who answered every challenge of the national and 
democratic aspirations by his on possumus. Recently 
Papacy has appeared in new lights. The conciliatory pol- 
icy of Leo XIII. with the whole of Europe except Italy, his 
sympathy for workingmen, his attitude towards democracy, 
have turned the tide of democratic feeling. The deepest 
interest has been felt for the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
the friend of the poor and of the oppressed. The crowned 
heads of Europe, Protestants and Catholics alike, have 
looked at the Vatican as the center of a great rejuvenated 
power. The theocrat of bygone days, without surrendering 
any of his theoretical claims, has gradually won a command- 
ing position in democracy. The Italians are likely to 
lose their former vantage-ground; and the sympathies of 
Europe, that formerly served them so well, are in danger 
of passing to theiropponent. It would not be astonishing 
to see the great powers of the Continent, pressed by these 
popular: sympathies, demanding that the whole Roman 
question be referred to a European conference. For 
those who have followed this change in the attitude of 
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Europe toward Leo XIII.,and who remember the threaten- 
ing requests that Bismarck made of Italy in 1881 and in 
1882, such a possibility will almost appear probable. The 
Vatican once declined the liberal offers of Cavour, which 
would now be eagerly accepted. The Quirinal may, per- 
haps, have its tardy contrition over lost opportunities at a 
time when the Head of the Church and his Secretary are 
among the most liberal Catholics of Europe. 

The Roman question is to Italy what the Irish question 
is to England and the Alsatian to Germany. England 
could lend a deaf ear to the voice of Ireland, Germany 
may ignore the protests of the Alsatians, but the Quirinal 
cannot avoid a question that perplexes a large number of 
its subjects. It still has to face the ineluctable necessity 
of constant adjustments in a land where the Church was 
not only a State Church, but in each one of whose prov- 
inces the relations between Church and State were quite 
dissimilar. What to do with the legacies left with this 
twofold power, with the charities, with the schools, the 
edifices, and the ecclesiastical nominations, are problems 
that have so far received solutions in harmony with the 
aims of Italian Radicals. New problems are daily arising 
that are the sources of endless annoyances to all concerned. 

As the Pope has often expressed his doubts asto the sta- 
bility of the Guaranties, several. writers have proposed that 
they be indorsed by the European powers, so as to protect 
them from the possible attacks of the Radicals. To give fur- 
ther stability to the financial compensation, some have sug- 
gested that the Italian Government should give properties 
whose rent would yield the sum promised in the Guaran- 
tics. This would serve two purposes: first, it would pro- 


tect that sum from the possible disasters of the national . 


exchequer; secondly, it would prevent the Pope from 
appearing either as a beneficiary or a servant of Italy—a 
part which the Pope cannot play on any terms. Roman 
Catholic writers have proposed that the Pontiff should have 
a very small littoral territory, from which he could reach 
the sea without being subjected to Italian means of com- 
munication. The point upon which there seems to be 
most unanimity among independent writers is that neither 
Italy nor the Pope should ask to be the sole arbiter of 
this question; that the whole matter ought to be sub- 
mitted to a European conference, and that both ought 
to abide by its results. It is very probable that such a 
conference would not reach any conclusion, but it would 
furnish data that would be used for further action in this 
direction. A reconciliation between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, or an enfente, or at least a détente, is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished by the friends of Italy 


and of religion. | 


Some Souvenirs of Victor Hugo 
By Stuart Henry 


Among the old buildings in that noiseless quarter of 
Paris which lies dreaming of its royal past under the walls 
of the Luxembourg, is a house that leans away from the 
street as if disdainful of our age. It has an antique portal 
and a Henri Quatre stairway. A vague tradition says 
that some of the Medici resided in this 4é/e/ in the brill- 
iantly profligate days of Catherine and Marie. As one 
idles in its somber rooms with their lofty ceilings and ven- 
erable oak floors, and peers into the mysterious depths of 
its invisible wall-closets, quaint lines of the pensive Villon 
stray back into memory, and seem worth, in such a haunt, 
a thousand prophecies. Nowadays the apartments of the 
bel étage of this private dwelling are decorated and filled 
with mementos of Victor Hugo. An hour may be spent 
here pleasantly by any one who has the good fortune to 
be invited to do so, for these souvenirs give glimpses of 
the great man as he was in his home life, and lend interest 
to certain of his books and verses. 

Of these relics, I fancy almost every American would 
ask to see first the pens that wrote ‘Les Misérables.” 
For they are here, at least six of them—six modest quill 
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pens, all fastened with a thread, side by side, on a small 
piece of crumpled white paper. Just above them, in 


- Victor Hugo’s own writing, are the words, Plumes des 


Misérables. Their points are ink-blacked and well worn 
out, and their barbs show stubborn use. Traces of the 
sweat of hard toil cover the white surfaces, for they are 
just as they left the fingers of the grand maitre. Steel 
pens did not come into noticeable use in France until 
about 1834, I believe, and he never used them. Indeed, 
a quill, with its broad, varying strokes and pliableness, was 
in every way more suitable to his nature. 

The pens of “ Les Misérables ” repose by the side of an 
old companion—a black leather sack carefully rolled up 
in two strong straps. It bears this inscription (in French, 
of course, for that was the only modern language the poet 
knew): “Since you request it, I attest here the little ad- 
venture of this sack. It traveled with me 1,500 miles in 
1861, when I left Guernsey on account of my health. I 
carried with me the manuscript of ‘ Lés Misérables,’ which 
Icompleted ¢ route. I put the manuscript in this sack, 
and this sack, which I did not abandon for a moment, 
voyaged with.me in England, Belgium, and Holland five 
months— from March 26 to September 3, 1861. Guernsey, 
May 21, 1863. Victor Huco.” 

By the side of the sack are several stones, bullets, and 
a rust-eaten horseshoe. He picked them up on the field 
of Waterloo when writing his famous description of the 
battle. Each stone bears its legend: “Champ de Water- 
loo, ramassée par moi, 19 mai, 1861 ;” “ 30 mai, 1861— 
Les Misérables ;”’ “ 9 juin, 1861—plaine de Waterloo,” and 
soon. Here also is the greasy, well-worn cap which he 
wore when he escaped from Paris at the time of the coup 
@état. It was given him for the purpose by one of his 
plebeian admirers—a journeyman printer. 

The walls of the apartments containing these souvenirs 
of Victor Hugo are covered with panels, inside doors, . 
screens, and mirrors—all of which Victor Hugo ornamented 
with the brush during his exile. He never studied paint- 
ing, but he had a talent for it, and it, together with his 
promenades, was his pastime. At the end of the salon is 
the red chimney-piece which he designed and decorated at 
Guernsey. Red was his favorite color. In the center of 
this chimney-piece is a fine Venetian mirror. Four por- 
celain statuettes, representing the seasons, enliven its sum-. 
mits, and some rare Rouen faience is incrusted in its 
-woodwork. At its sides are chimeras, and it rests on a 
black background where the poet painted two great dragons, 
and, in big letters as usual, the ubiquitous “ V. H.” 

Naturally, as the leader of the romantic school in 
France, he had a enchant for the religious monsters which 
haunted the art, literature, and religious life of the Middle 
Ages. For he it was who embalmed the architecture of 
northern France in the French language—the language 
best adapted for it, perhaps. He immortalized Notre 
Dame de Paris in a novel. He put Gothic architecture 
into appropriate verse: the expanding upward sweep of its 
clustered columns, the pointed, aspiring curve of its arches, 
the rapid .flight of its lofty buttresses, the delicate lace- 
work of its traceries and foliations, its monks and frighten- 
ing monsters, its aerial galleries and fragile arcades, and 
the slender heights of its soaring pinnacles and steeples— 
all he crystallized in poetry. Notice how, in Ballad XII. 
of the ‘*Odes and Ballades,’’ the o’s, ox’s, and ombre’s, in 
trisyllabic stanzas of eight lines, represent the columned 
solemnity of the interior of a Gothic cathedral ; the e//e’s, 
tlle’s, éte’s, étre's, dite’s, and é/e’s, its lace-like fringes and net- 
work ; and the 2@’s, z’s, and éve’s, its needle-like denticles 
and spires. And in the omme’s, omne's, and amme’s, how 
perfectly one hears the drowsy chant of mumbling priests ! 

Orie, therefore, finds among these household gods of 
the poet of Gothic architecture many dragons and gar- 
goyles, and one discovers that, like the old cathedral 
builders and decorators, he was fond of giving flight 
to unexpected, half-irreverent fancies. On one of the 
panels he painted a monk whose extremely doleful show of 
piety provokes laughter. His hands are devoutly clasped, 
and he is gazing, with a most forlorn and sanctified mien, 
at the fiery avenging angel which appears above. On one 
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of the inside doors is a black, ugly jinnee. His arms and 
legs are crossed, and his eyes, mouth, and toes are fiercely 
red. It recalls the poem of “ The Jinnees ” in the “ Ori- 
_ entals,” which is not only a successful description in verse 
of the passing troop of genii—the oncoming, the rushing 
by, and the dying away in the distance—but is also inter- 
esting for the fact that its first and last stanzas represent 
silence with surpassing charm and effectiveness. The 
hush of nature is put into the very form and sound of the 
verse. | 
Other favorite subjects of these decorations on wood are 
flowers, grotesque birds, and happy Chinamen. One of 
the Chinamen, with a dough-like face of celestial imbecil- 
ity, is waving a fan; and another is merrily cracking his 
heels together over the back of a chair in such a’ manner 
that his shadow and that of the chair form “ V. H.” on the 
floor. Victor Hugo’s cuisiniére for many years was an el- 
derly, faithful person named Suzanne. One day, after one 
of her savory breakfasts, he said to her: “ Suzanne, I am 
going to make a picture of your future husband.” This is 
he on this plaque—a monstrous Chinaman seated at a 
table and gleefully but awkwardly brandishing a fork as a 
preliminary to a gluttonous attack on an enormous fish. 
Just above is his name—Shu-Zan. | 
One’s notice is especially attracted by three beautiful 
mirrors, on whose wide borders the poet painted flowers, 
' vines, birds, and butterflies. One of these mirrors bears 
this inscription: “ Drawn May 11, 1870, while they are 
judging and condemning me at Paris.” He referred, of 
course, to the Bonapartists. On the upper margin of this 
mirror is an ink drawing of a chateau at twilight. The 
color of the natural pine adds a brilliant effect when a light 
is thrown on it at night. — : | 
There are here also many of his pictures and drawings 
on paper surfaces, and they are sufficiently weird and som- 
ber to entitle them to be hung at a Rose-Croix exhibition. 
Two curious drawings in crayon especially attract the eye. 


One is of a majestic cock who is saluting the dusky gray 


of early morn—a surprisingly stately chanticleer, who gives 
emphatic evidence of the poet’s natural skill with chalks. 
The other is a representation of John Brown—a shrouded 
form hanging from a scaffold. Dim streams of peculiar 
light fall on the mysterious figure as it defines itself 
vaguely against the dark background. It almost haunts 
one. It is signed “ Victor Hugo, 1860.” He was writing 
“Les Misérables” at the time. The largest of these pecul- 
iar drawings has the legend of the book and the sword for 
its subject. It is a view of a dark and ruined city. Inthe 
foreground, on the top of a lofty column, an aged prophet 
stands reading a book. At one side are the words: “ Non 
liber monet, non gladius servat.” 

Victor Hugo was fond of old oak furniture as well as of 
chimeras. It seems fitting that he should have had about 
him so much of the noble household ware of the Louis 
Treize epoch. Its smooth ampleness and strength suggest 
him at once. For instance, here is the beautiful oak table 
on which “La Légende des Siécles” was written. 
about two by four feet in size. Its legs are stout and 
twisted. It was apparently built to last as long as Notre 
Dame itself. On the worm-eaten top is this inscription : 
‘Je donne 4 Madame cette table sur laquelle j’ai écrit 
‘La Légende des S:écles’ [I give to Madame this 
table on which I wrote “La Légende des Siécles”’]. 
Victor Hugo, Guernsey, 16 aofit, 1859.’’ The ink-spots 
he left on it remain intact. Evidently he did not always 
stand up when writing. In the way of historical furniture, 
there may be mentioned a fine church-stall which was in 
the “galerie de chéne” at Hauteville House—his home 
at Guernsey during exile. The words VIVE AMA were 
carved on it at his instance. It was occupied in olden 
times, it is said, by the “‘ Mesdames de France ” whenever 
they were present at the ceremonies in the Cathedral of 
Chartres. 

The gem of these relics of Victor Hugo has to be taken 
first out of an iron safe, and then out of a perfumed 
sachet of satin moire. It is the first copy of “ Les 
Chatiments ” of Hetzel’s edition of 1872. It is on Hol- 
land paper, and has deep-red covers of shark-skin. On 
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the back are the gilt initials “‘ V. H.,”” and embossed on the 
front is an immense gold-embroidered bee. On one of 
the fly-leaves are the words: “ First copy—at the feet of 
my Providence—to her who saved more than my life— 
who saved my manuscripts.” He had reference to Ma- 
dame Drouet’s devotion to him at the time of the coup 
état. 
On another page he wrote the following explanation : 


The bee which is on the cover of this book, before adorning 
‘“‘Les Chatiments,” adorned the imperial throne. It was em. 
broidered on the velvet of the immense purple mantle which 
hung down in lambrequins from the canopy and covered the 
throne at the Tuileries. In September, 1870, M. Jules Claretie, 
member of the commission appointed to search for the papers of 
Bonaparte, detached this bee from the mantle of the throne 
and brought it to me. Victor HuGo. 


Paris, May 21, 1872. 


On another fly-leaf of the book he transcribed the lines : 


Filles de la lumiére, abeilles, 
Envolez-vous de ce manteau. 


These are taken from one of the most beautiful poems 
of the volume—“ The Imperial Mantle.” Bees were the 
Napoleonic emblem, and at Jersey, in June, 1853, the poet 
addressed to them its verses, which for noble and whole- 
some beauty are unsurpassed in French poetry. How 
little did even Victor Hugo dream, perhaps, when writing 
these lines as a derided exile, that a bee from Napoleon’s 
disgraced and empty throne would one day repose on a 
volume of “Les Chatiments” as a unique witness of the 
poet’s final triumph and unquestioned glory ! 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


XVI.—How Rich and Poor Meet Together 
at Asbury Church 


By George J. Manson 


The Rev. James S. Stone, pastor of the Asbury Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, on the east side of Washington 
Square, New York, although a young man, has been ex- 
perimenting for the last thir- 
teen years in church work 
among the poor. 

About two-thirds of this 
time was spent in Bombay and 
Calcutta, where he was associ- 
ated with Bishop Thoburn. 
There he worked among the 
English-speaking races, called | 
in that section LEurasians. 
They were mostly sailors and 
employees in the woolen fac- 
tories and in other large enter- 
prises which have been started 
in India. There are about 
forty thousand of this class of 
people in these two cities. 
Despised by the Europeans, ostracized by the natives, 
they were even considered unfit by the English to be com- 
mon soldiers. Although calling themselves Christians, . 
they are so sunk in depravity as to bring disrepute upon 
the Christian name, and hence hinder missionary work 
among the native population. _ | 

The keynote of Dr. Stone’s church work in New York 
is that the rich and the poor must meet together. He be- 
lieves that the poor have got to be reached by the church. 
and the church has got to combine its regular rules and 
regulations with mission methods. Poor people must be 
brought to the church, and must become accustomed to 
the routine of church work. He says the trouble with mis- 
sions is that they only educate the people to receive, 
without making any demands upon them in return. The 
mission develops a flabby sort of Christianity that runs to | 
“ testifying” and emotionalism ; the people are not taught 
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to be treadmill Christians who are to march in line, recog- 
nizing and rendering service for what they receive. 

Dr. Stone aims to reach the poorer people among the 
wage-eatning class, though incidentally he helps many of the 
shiftless and the destitute. He does not dispense much 
in charity to foster tramps and idlers. Some time ago 
he held religious services for the very poor every Sunday 
evening, at which each attendant was given a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. The experiment was not a success ; 
the people entered with great spirit into the edible part of 
the meeting, but took a very languid interest in the ser- 
vices at the close. ‘The worst feature about the scheme 
was that it kept away from the church the poor but respect- 
able working class, the very people it is sought specially 
to reach. | 

When I asked Dr. Stone why the poor did not go to 
church, he replied: ‘‘It is largely through indifference. 
A great many of them feel that the church does not care 
anything about them, consequently they do not care 
anything for the church. They look upon it as a social 
club.” 

In his church the rich and the poor mingle together, and 
they all taught to “‘ pray and to pay.” At first the well- 
to-do may show some feeling against associating with their 
poorer brethren, but it soon wears off. Dr. Stone says he 
finds that his church is being filled with a congregation 
composed of highly cultured and poor people. Both classes 
seem to be attracted by this type of church work. 

He says: “ This scheme is either practicable or it means 
death to the churches. In my mind no church can exist 
unless the rich and the poor do meet together. The rich 
need this arrangement as much as the poor. The wealthy 
churches of the Methodist denomination that have drawn 
the line at the poor, and become exclusive, are dying out. 
I believe with John Wesley that the poor people make the 
best building material.” 3 

One interesting feature of this work is what is called 
“‘a pleasant hour for workingmen and their wives.” There 
are about eighty members in this organization, which meets 
every Sunday evening at half-past six. The first half-hour 
is devoted to a sacred concert, the last half to an address. 
It was stated above that Dr. Stone teaches the people to 
‘‘ pray and to pay.” Each member of this Pleasant Hour 
Association pays two cents a week. Acard which has been 
given to him is punched each week he attends a meeting. 
Members who have attended a full quarter, or thirteen 
weeks, are called “ first-prize men ;” those who have at- 
tended ten weeks are second-prize men. At theend of the 
quarter an entertainment is given and prizes are distributed 
under this arrangement. At the close of the first quarter, 
eight first-class and eighteen second-class prizes were dis- 
tributed. The first-class prizes were books published at 
seventy-five cents a volume, and the second-class presents 
were books published at fifty cents a volume. 

If a man is poor and out of work, employment is sought 
for him. He can find temporary employment in the wood- 
yard which is runin connection withthe church. Dr. Stone 
has found in his experience that the majority of men—nine 
out of ten—are idle through the cause of drink. They 
have lest their situations through their dissipated habits; 
drink has been the cause of their downfall, not the effect. 
Most of the idle are young men who have come from very 
good homes; they can read and write well and speak cor- 
rectly. They have attended the publicschool and Sunday- 
school, and have formed vicious habits. Many of them 
come from the country. 

Dr. Stone is a physician as well asaclergyman. In en- 
deavoring to reform an inebriate he urges him to believe 
in the grace of God, while at the same time he uses med- 
icine. He believes in the efficacy of the Keeley and the 
Morrell cures for drunkenness. “I have no hesitation,” 
the said to me, ‘‘in praying over a poor inebriate and+re- 
‘sorting to all the medical methods I possibly can to help 
him. I believe in the value of medicine. 
of a miracle to cure a man with quinine as it is to cure him 
iby prayer.” 

Connected with the church is a dispensary where the 
sick are provided with medicine at very reasonable prices. 
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This, of course, is not intended to take the place of the 


_ regular public dispensaries established throughout the city. 


The aim is simply to care for the sick who come under 
the immediate attention of the church. Dr. Stone, in his 
capacity of physician, is able, in this connection, to render 
excellent service. Besides, there is a regular physician 
who visits the dispensary three or four hours a week to 
hear the complaints of patients, who are followed to their 
homes and not lost sight of until, if possible, they are 
cured. 

For the children there is a kindergarten, and in the near 
future it is proposed to establish a nursery and a kitchen- 
garden, where the very small ones can be cared for while 
their mothers are at work, and where older girls can be 
taught the principles of housekeeping. 

A very important feature in the summer work of Dr. 
Stone is street preaching. He regards this method as 
absolutely necessary.. He believes that if the masses are 
to be reached it must be by the Apostolic method. He 
holds services from the steps of his church, which, being 
on one side of Washington Square, is very favorably 
located for this kind of mission work. This public square, 
more than any other of the small parks in the city, is fre- 
quented on warm summer evenings by crowds of working- 
men, poor men out of a job, chronic idlers, and profes- 
sional tramps. ‘There is no lack of human material upon 
which to work. The Doctor brings out a small organ, 
and, after a number of good singers have sung two or three 
stirring hymns, the audience begins to assemble. On each 
of these occasions there is a good attendance, and the 
hearing is always respectful. People representing all 
classes and creeds stand by the hour and listen to the 
hymns and addresses. As a result of this method, there 
has been a considerable number of conversions and addi- 
tions to the church. | 

Contrary to the belief that may be entertained by some, 
the general mission work in which Dr. Stone is engaged is 
slow in producing results ; there is a gradual growth, how- 
ever, with which any one who knows the peculiar difficul- 
ties of reaching the masses in New York will be satisfied. 

Dr. Stone says he hopes some day to start a saloon in 
connection with his church—a saloon without any liquor in 
it. His idea is to have a room, located as conveniently as 
the ordinary saloon, on the ground floor, elegantly fitted up, 
with beautiful mirrors, and bright with electric lights. 
There will be music, attractive pictures, and a plentiful 
supply of interesting literature. The visitor who is 
addicted to smoking will have an opportunity to indulge 
in a pipe or cigar, while simple games (not including 
cards) ‘will furnish amusement for those who wish to spend 
an idle hour. 


of the Wheelbarrow 
By E. B. Findlay 


It is scarcely probable that Gusty’s neighbors would 
have called him a saint. The man at the toll-gate would . 
have laughed if the title had been used in his presence. 
Gusty did not interest him at all, though he did not 
grudge the “ crazy chap” the few potatoes taken from his 
field. ‘“ He didn’t know no better.” 

At the summer hotel, however, more than half a mile 
away, there was need of diversion. The flirtations were 
not yet well developed, being in the period of hope rather 
than that of experience. Most of the walks had been 
explored, and scenery as an amusement was beginning to 
pall upon people used to the activities of city life. When, 
therefore, young Mr. Nevin, coming up the piazza steps, first 
exhibited a bunch of rhododendron, and then announced 
that he had seen a man who lived in a wheelbarrow, who 
was actually sleeping in it when he came suddenly upon 
him, the languid interest evinced in the flowers quickened 
into life. ‘The three men who were smoking at the end © 
of the piazza, and the two women on their way upstairs to 
nap, became at once alert. Being plied with questions, 
Mr. Nevin repeated then, and many times during the after- 
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noon, the few facts pertaining to his discovery. Following 
an old wood-road that skirted the swamp, a turn had 
brought him upon a ragged, barefoot, long-haired, dirty 
man asleep in a wheelbarrow. Tke wheelbarrow was 
longer than the usual kind, he thought—a sort of box with 
a wheel in front and handle and supports at the back. 
Beside it were the remains of a fire and the skins of roasted 
potatoes. Had he awakened the man? No,he had not. He 
had walked quietly by, had found the rhododendrons he 
~ was looking for a little further on, and when he retraced 
his steps the man was still sleeping. The adventure was 
undoubtedly a lucky one for Mr. Nevin. He was invested 
with attractions he never had before. It was unanimously 
agreed that the next day, the weather being fine, he must 
pilot a party to the spot where the man and wheelbarrow 
could be seen. | 
Meanwhile the proprietor—a man who within the last 
few years had changed or rather combined his hereditary 
occupation of farming with that of keeping a summer 
hotel—was interviewed. The man’s name, he said, was 
‘‘Gusty.” He had never heard of anyother. His history 
did not seem to be an elaborate one—it was drawn in a 
few dark lines. Gusty had been a poorhouse child; no 
one knew just where he came from. He was always 
‘“‘kind o’ dumb ;” he did odd jobs at the “ house,” weeded 
the garden, and chopped wood. When he was about four- 
teen his ‘' boss” struck him with a heavy stick on the side 
of the head. He fell down, and did not “ come to” for an 
hour. After that he was “dumber and queer ;” always 
seemed afraid’ some one would strike him. He would 
sneak off to the woods and hide, staying there until hunger 
drove him back. When he got older, he was once hid in 


some bushes near a camp-meeting, and heard a preacher . 


talking about the judgment day. That seemed to stick in 
his head, and drove out what little else there was in it, for 
ever since he had been “going on” about the judgment 
and burning lakes of fire. He had made for himself the 
wheelbarrow, and slept in it at night always. In the sum- 
mer he lived on berries and on potatoes and corn which he 
purloined from the fields. ‘The woman at the toll gate often 
gave him a little coffee. In winter, when hunger and cold 
pinched, he generally went back to the poorhouse, but the 
past winter he crept into an abandoned: charcoal-burner’s 
‘hut, and “the Lord only knew how he kept from starving 
or freezing to death.” He did not like strangers, and 
would hide if he saw them coming near. This last trait 
made it evident that the party intending to visit the wheel- 
barrow man must approach him warily, perhaps gaze upon 
him from some coign of vantage. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, the party 
was mustered. It consisted of three men, besides Mr. 
Nevin, and ten women of assorted ages. The feminine 
portion would have been augmented by two had not one of 
the men insisted that his mature daughters should remain 
at home until he should see whether a visit to the hermit 
would be proper and safe. The half-mile along the turn- 
pike was soon left behind, but the party hesitated before 
entering the woods. One girl said she was “as afraid as 
death,” and suggested to Mr. Nevin, in a whisper, that he 


should stay with her and direct the others where to go.. 


But the young man was not disposed to yield his newly 
found position of discoverer and guide even when blue 
eyes appealed. The discreet father asked if any one had 
thought of bringing a pistol. Then they all remembered 
that they were thirsty and had better ask the toll gate 
woman for water from her spring. To this request they 
speedily added questions as to whether Gusty was consid- 
ered dangerous, and, being assured that he was only “a 
poor harmless lunacy,” went on, cutting, however, stout 
sticks on their way. | 

‘‘He’s near here,” Mr. Nevin said at last, and, being 
warned by the prudent father that it was well to “ let 
sleeping dogs lie,” the party stole on in silence. Suddenly 
‘a harsh, discordant voice broke through the stillness— _ 


“ Air you ready, air you ready, 
_ Air you ready fer the jedgmunt day ?” 


It was just possible to recognize an old camp meeting tune. 
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“Tr’s the hermit,” young Nevin whispered. “Shall we 
go on?” 

A council, hastily convened, decided that the best plan 
would be to find, if possible, an opening in the trees where 
the man might be seen without knowing he was spied upon. 
Mr. Nevin, whose reputation was at stake, thought he 
knew such an opening. But Gusty had the keen eyes and 
ears of the wild animal. He heard the stealthy steps and 
the rustling leaves. He ceased his doleful chant and 
looked around him. Two of the men and three women 
had reached the opening. Gusty started up and took 
hold of the handles of the wheelbarrow. Just then one of 
the men happened to raise his hand, and Gusty saw the 
stick in it. He turned with a kind of snarl and then ran 
up the wood-road, trundling the wheelbarrow before him, 
and was soon out of sight. 

The persons who had not reached the opening thought 
that it would be well to pursue the fugitive or to wait in 
hopes of his return; but the ones who had seen him 
thought this unwise. He would not return, they were sure ; 
to pursue him would be absurd; next time they might find 
him asleep. As the party returned to the hotel, the care- 
ful father was emphatic in his opinion that the guests. 
should insist upon the arrest and confinement of the “ her- 
mit.” ‘‘Upon what charge ?” asked one of the other men. 

“‘ Vagrancy, sir! I shall speak to the proprietor at once. 
I do not consider it safe for my daughters to walk out 
while the man is at large.” 

‘*A vagrant? Yes, I suppose so; yet in the Middle 
Ages I do not doubt he would have been considered a 
saint. He has most of the requisites ; he lives in solitude, 
idleness, and uncleanliness, and meditates upon the last 
judgment. The centuries bring changes; they turn saints 
into vagrants. This man was born a thousand years too 
late, that’s all!” 

‘Do you believe he would have been called ‘St. Gusty ’ 
then ?” asked one of the women. | | 

** IT do not doubt it—St. Gusty of the Wheelbarrow.” 

The vagaries of a struggling literary hack were beneath 
the notice of a practical business man. What had the 
Middle Ages to do with it? The guardian of the two 
daughters did not deign a reply. But he looked up the 
proprietor as soon as he reached the hotel. He had not, 
however, chosen an auspicious moment. Several com- 
plaints had been brought within afew hours. Persons 
had said the beds were hard, the towels not large or 
numerous enough, and the head waiter inefficient, and 
now came this man wanting him to arrest Gusty. 

_“* Why, dear life!” he answered, “ he’s more’n half a mile 
away, and don’t hurt nobody, anyhow.” 

**T tell you it’s not safe to go where he is.” 

** Well, nobody needn’t go, then. There’s plenty other 
woods.” 

‘** But no one can tell where he may prowl—” | 
m N o, he won’t leave where he is unless folks bothers 

im,” 

* But, I tell you, something must be done.” 

“You do it, then. I ain’t got more’n time enough to 
mind my own business.” : 

At this the parent considered himself insulted, and 
removed his daughters to a safer place by the next train. 

The arrest of Gusty was, therefore, indefinitely post- 
poned. Meanwhile the interest in him increased; he was 
growing to be “one of the features,” people said. _The 
new arrivals were told of him by the older guests, and 
taken to listen to his singing or to peer at him through — 
the bushes while he slept. If he wakened and saw them, 
he would run away. He changed his abiding-place many 
times, but was as many times discovered by the light of — 
the little fire he built at night, for during the August moon 
many revelers were abroad. When the moon waned, the 
rehearsals and costumes necessary for private theatricals 
absorbed so many of the guests that Gusty’s visitors were 
chiefly of that class called by the proprietor ‘“‘ boarders’ 
boys.” These found in Gusty a source of unending amuse- 
ment. 

At first, if they came upon him asleep, they would 
shout and then run away, but they grew bolder each day. 
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At last they gathered up handfuls of dirt and threw it in 
his face, calling “ Gusty, Gusty, ain’t you dusty ?” as they 
ran, He snarled sometimes, but never tried to defend 
himself against his assailants—only crept further into the 
wood. At last he found a thicket where the boys did not 
follow him. He was further from the fields now. He 
had had no potatoes forsome time. The berries were all 
gone. He chewed sassafras twigs, but that did not give 
him strength enough to push the wheelbarrow. 

The theatricals which engrossed most of the guests at 
the hotel had been postponed for a week on account of 
the temporary absence of the leading gentleman. As this 
gentleman was also expected to fill the parts of manager, 
stage-carpenter, scene-shifter, and property man, his pres- 
ence was absolutely necessary to the success of the per- 
formance. The proprietor rejoiced in his inmost heart 
that this was so, for thereby would his house be well filled 
a week longer than usual. 

When the eventful evening at last arrived, and the curtain 
had been jerkily closed on the second and last act of the 
little comedy, a crowd pressed round the actors to assure 
them that they had never laughed so much in all their lives 
before. One young man added that it would “ take a trag- 
edy to restore his equilibrium.” 

“Lend a hand, then, and help me get down this curtain,” 
said the leading gentleman, “ and perhaps the comic side of 
this affair will be as little apparent to you as it has been to 
me for the last day or two.” 

“Here, boys, you can help; Jim, can’t you get that 
straw out of the way? It’s these outdoor scenes that make 
the trouble afterwards. Put it outside anywhere.” 

Jim carried it out and deposited it on the back piazza at 
the foot of the stairs that led up to the wing of the house. 
As he threw down the last armful, something dropped 
from his pocket. He knew it was his penknife, ran back 
and brought out a glass lamp which had been used for one 
of the footlights. He found the knife, but forgot to carry 
back the lamp. 

The fun was all over now, so the boys went to bed. It 
was not long till actors and audience too were asleep. Only 
the proprietor’s cat and sole night-watchman patrolled the 
piazzas. At last he, too, sought repose in the straw at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Gusty lay in his wheelbarrow in the thicket, but he was not 
asleep. He was too hungry, and, besides, he was cold. He 
could not get food, but he might make a little fire. He 
crawled out of the bushes and on to where the wood was 
more open, gathering sticks as he went. He leaned against 
a tree after a while to rest. He was near the edge of the 
wood, and a mile away, across the open fields, a flame 
leapt to the sky, but to Gusty it seemed that fire fell down 
from heaven. The judgment day had come! 
hunger and cold and fear of man in the consuming fear of 
an angry God. He fell upon his knees, but as he begged 
for mercy he remembered that his one friend—the toll-gate 
woman—was asleep. She had no chance. She could not 
even pray. He must rouse her somehow. He walked a 
little way, then crawled, then walked again, and so reached 
her door. | 

He gathered all his strength and called several times— 
‘Get up, get up ! the jedgmunt day’s come!” The woman 
at last wakened and looked out. ‘ Gusty, what on airth !” 
—then she, too, saw the flame, and five minutes later she 
and her husband came out of the door. Gusty was kneel- 
ing beside it. ‘“‘ That there ain’t no jedgmunt day, Gusty. 
It’s the hotel afire, and Lord knows ef some o’ them city 
folks ain’t burning in their beds now.” Then both the 
woman and man ran down the road. The woman called 
back, “There’s some vittles on the table you kin take, 
Gusty.” For some moments Gusty stared at the growing 
flame with terror-stricken eyes; then the meaning of the 
woman’s words penetrated his clouded brain. The judg- 
ment day had not come. He crawled through the door 
and seized from the table a cup with some cold coffee in 
it, and some pieces of bread. He had soon swallowed all 
there was, and then, relieved for the time from fear, partly 
fed and warmed, he slept on the floor. Shouts wakened 
him, They came from two drovers who had started with 
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their cattle in the gray dawn. But Gusty’s brain -was haunted 
with old memories of blows and new ones of tormenting 
boys. If he could only reach his wheelbarrow ! 
had given him a little strength; the drovers were not in 
sight, so he crossed the road. . Sometimes tottering, some- 
times crawling on, he reached his thicket at last when the 
sun was high in the sky. At the hotel it shone down upon 
a group of people talking excitedly on the front piazza and 
on another group who watched the still smoldering, smok- 
ing ruins of the wing. To this last the proprietor explained 
for the tenth time that he had been roused from a deep 
sleep by the gateman pounding on his door. He slept 
on the first floor. Mr. Nevin remarked, for the tenth 
time also, that if it had been ten minutes later, and the 
other stair had caught, very few would have escaped. 
Every one assented, and then the literary man joined the 
group and asked how the gateman knew the house was 
burning. | 

The proprietor further explained : “‘ He hed said some- 
thin’ about Gusty wakin’ ’em up, because when he seen 
the fire he thought ’twas the jedgmunt day.” 

‘“‘ So, after all, it was the hermit saved us,” said Mr. 
Nevin ; for Gusty was his discovery. 

There was a meeting in the parlor of the hotel that 
evening at which it was decided that a purse should be 
presented to the toll-gate people and “ something done for 
the man called Gusty.” Some persons thought he should 
be placed in an asylum. The proprietor said he would 
run away. Finally it was concluded that when the party 
went the next day to the toll-gate to present the purse, 
they should go further and try to discover Gusty’s hiding- 
place. That night, however, and the following day rain 
fell in torrents, so it was the third day after the fire 
when, after having left the purse at the toll-gate and learned 
Gusty’s probable whereabouts, the party entered the woods. 
A physician who was a late arrival had asked that he — 
might join it. Mr. Nevin was again guide. He had a 
bundle of clothes for the hermit under his arm. One of 
the ladies carried a small basket of food. For some time 
the searching party was unsuccessful. At last—the storm 
had thinned the trees—the literary man caught sight of 
the wheelbarrow in the thicket. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “if you 
don’t want to wake him, you must follow me quietly, single 
file.’ He stopped suddenly just before he reached the 
wheelbarrow. Gusty was lying in it. A squirrel ran 
along the edge and Gusty stared up at it, but it was not of 
him that the squirrel was afraid. The doctor was close 
behind. It was he who told the rest not to come further. 
“We might as well,” be said to Mr.-Nevin, ‘go back to 
the toll-gate and ask them to notify the coroner.” Then 
he poured from his flask a little brandy for one of the 
ladies who felt faint. 

The coroner's jury was acute enough to discover 
that Gusty’s death was caused by starvation and expo- 
sure. The physician obtained the skull to illustrate a 
lecture he was preparing on “The Treatment of Brain 
Disease Caused by Blows.” Mr. Nevin, who still felt a 
certain proprietorship in the hermit, asked the literary man 
if he could not “ use him for a story.” ‘ I remember,” he 
added, “‘ you said he would have been called a saint in the _ 
tenth century.” ; 

“Yes, but I’m not sure that that would make him good 
materia]. What, after all, would there be to tell? His 


career might be summed up in a few words : ‘ Gusty weeded 


a poorhouse garden; he made for himself the strange 
habitation in which he lived and died. He dwelt in soli- 
tude and fear of the last judgment. He afforded diver- 
sion to parties of summer holiday-makers, and the last 
effort of his life was the means of saving some of them, at 
least, from a dreadful death.’ That’s about all, isn’t it— 
except that his deformed skull will be used as an in- 
direct means of curing like maladies? It would be a short 
story. 

“Unless,” suggested Mr. Nevin, “ you added something.” 

“‘T could add,” replied the other, “that it appears that, 
save in the matter of a few potatoes, Gusty canceled his 
debt to his fellow-man ; but that would be scarcely a para- 
graph, and very short stories are not in my line.” . 
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The Inappreciable Years 
By Richard Burton 


Like snow that falls on water seem the years, 
The inappreciable years that melt away 

Into Time’s welter—yeté, unseen, the tide 

Is swelled thereby, and haply some good ship 
Floated across the sand-bars into port 

That means smooth haven and a sight of home. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator was at a little settlement that had sprung up 
around one of the Catalan ironforges that are scattered through 
the forests of northern New York. Being wakeful one April 
morning, he stole down stairs and out into the expectant hush 
_ that precedes the birth of aday. The sun was not up, and the 
twilight was so uncertain that at first it was difficult to distin- 
guish, along the fences and on the north sides of buildings, the 
white lines and patches that were the remnants of the snow 
which lately had ruled all things. The ground was still damp, and 
above it hung heavy wreaths of mist, chill and penetrating, that 
seemed themselves to shiver and quake in anticipation of the 
coming of the sun which was destined to overpower and 
destroy them. Some one came trudging past the house, and the 
Spectator was able to recognize Michel Laravi, the head collier, 
Michel said he was going to Louis Dupré’s, at the other end of 
the settlement, to get him to help empty a kiln of charcoal. 
“Come with me,” said Michel, “ if you have nothing better to do. 
You will get no breakfast in the boss’s house till after six.” And 
the Spectator, having nothing better to do, went with him. 


With the exception of the “bloomers,” or skilled iron- 
workers (who, as a rule, are Yankees), the people of the settle- 
ment were French Canadians. Their cabins were built along a 
_ Street or road that ran on to the railway station eight miles 
away. Most of these cabins were made of rough logs, only a 
few of the more pretentious having sides of squared timbers. At 
the further end of the road, near the company store, was a row 
of frame houses painted the color of yellow ocher, all of just 
the same shape and size; there lived the bloomers, the aristo- 
crats of a forge village. The log cabins were far more pic- 
turesque; they looked comfortable and cozy, too. There was 
none of that unsightly litter in the dooryards which is collected 
by the poor of most races; no damaged sleighs and rusty tools 
and farm implements were lying about. The pig-pen had been 
nidden behind the barn. Later in the season hollyhocks and 
sunflowers and peonies would bloom around the porches and 
make the little homes almost gay. In most cases the bark had 
been stripped from the logs, or had fallen off, so that the red- 
dish skin of the wood was exposed; the chinks between the 
‘ogs were plastered with a rough mixture of mortar and clay; 
the sides were banked high with earth, and the roof was covered 
with weather-beaten boards. Thus the color of the cabins was 
a pleasant harmony of grays and browns and reds. 


Only here and there was a household astir. One man, par- 
tially dressed, his bare feet thrust into an old pair of heavy rub- 


bers (such as the Canadians wear outside their wool boots), was” 


splitting wood to make the fire for breakfast. As we passed he 
spoke civilly, touching his knitted cap with a kind of Old World 
deference. ‘Antoine came from Lower Canada only a month 
ago,”’ said Michel, “so he still has the French manner.” The 


door of another cabin opened, and a young woman, followed by 
four or five small girls, came out. The children were dressed in 
short frocks of faded pink calico, the scanty skirts seeming on 
this chill morning a very insufficient covering to their brown, 
wiry little legs; but they had not reached the age when shoes 
and stockings are thought necessary, and so were content. The 
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mother was talking in French, giving her directions. Two of the 
children, holding a tin pail between them, started to go to the 
spring, while the others scurried about, picking up chips. With 
their wild quickness and abruptness of movement, they suggested 
a small flock of yellow-leg plover. The mother, having set her 
brood at work, went out to a little old shed; she carried. a milk- 
pail. If the testimony of the pail had not been corroborated 
by an occasional lowing that came from the shed, no one would 
have thought that a cow could be housed over night in such 
small quarters. “A year ago,” commented Michel, “ that 
Josephine was the laziest woman in the settlement. Now see 
how early she is! That’s because her man died last winter, and 
she has to be smart—with all those children to feed.” 


Where we now were there were houses on only one side of the 
road, for the forge pond came close to the other. The little 
river—which now was full and roaring with melted snow (a 
most intoxicating liquor to forest streams)—had been dammed 


and made to overflow till it formed a pond ten acres in extent. 


The sheet-iron roof of the forge rose from a hollow just below 
the dam. The need of such a roof was apparent; for from the 
eight low, wide-mouthed chimneys a mass of sparks was con- 
stantly rising, to fall in living showers on the sheet iron. When 
the furnaces beneath were stirred, there would burst from the - 
chimneys a mighty column of fire. In the blue twilight the flames 
glowed with a lurid light and leaped upward exultingly. The 
forests that as yet surrounded the settlement must have looked 
on and shuddered ; they saw their destroyer. Now there sounded ~ 
from the forge a rhythmical boom, steady and heavy. “ It’s the 
five o’clock hammering,” said Michel. We walked on, went 
down a steep slope, and looked in at the forge door. Within, 
at one side, was a solid, hard-wood beam that rose and fell de- 
liberately, being worked by water-power; its heavy steel head 
struck upon a steel anvil. Near by were hung, by a chain fastened 
around their middle, a great pair of tongs. The hammersman 
(who is the most important man in a Catalan forge, and must be 
big and strong as well as skillful) grasps the handles of these 
tongs, and holds and turns the half-molten “loop” or “ bloom ” 
of iron between the hammer and anvil till the refuse or “slag ” 

has been squeezed out, and the loop is pounded to the required 
shape. At each stroke of the hammer sparks shoot out spite- 
fully from the loop, but the hammersman (who wears a great 
pair of spectacles to protect his eyes) does not seem to notice 
them, though they lodge in the muscles of his fire-tanned arms. 
The bloomers stood about in apparently idle groups; yet each 
one seemed to know by instinct just when to throw a basket of 
charcoal or shovelful of iron ore upon the molten mass that filled 
the furnace under his charge. An artificial draught, a blast of 
hot air, had driven the charcoal into a fury of combustion. 


Turning away from the forge door, there was a change no- 
ticeable in the outside world. The morning had advanced ; 
the last reszrve of night was in retreat. Blackbirds, the first to 
return of their kind, made the air noisy with sharp, querulous 
cries, and scolded a pair of chilled robins, who, having just 
arrived from the South, were considered effeminate and out of 


place among these lingering snows. Some wood-ducks that, 


unfrightened by the sights and sounds of the forge, had been 


feeding near by under the bank of the pond, saw us, and 


splashed into rapid flight, scudding away to more secluded 
nooks. From far off came the lowing of cattle that had 
already been turned out in a brush-pasture. Over the pond 
from the misty opposite shore came another sound—a mournful, 
moaning note that rose and fell in plaintive cadence. “ Yes, 
I know what it is,” said Michel, in reply to the Spectator’s 
question. “It is half-breed Pete Kinney’s girl; every morning 
now when she goes to the big pasture to milk her cow she stops 
on the shore. She was going to marry young Cyrille Ladue ; 
but he got drowned in the pond three weeks ago; he went on 
the ice when it was not safe.” The first rays of the sun, glanc- 
ing down over the crest of a wooded hill, pierced the mist, and 
the two chilled robins took heart and began to twitter a love- 
song. 
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‘The Home 


The Value of Discrimination 


Never has the freedom given woman been more posi- 
tively proven than by the journey of a plucky woman 
through East Africa. The chief result of that journey 
proves that a woman can do the most extraordinary things 
and yet arouse little more than passing comment. If the 
results of her effort are of as much value to mankind as 
those of a similar effort on the part of a man, the world is 
that much richer ; science, art, and literature stand in the 
attitude of grateful recipients. But when the results, as 
in this case, do not add to the sum total of knowledge, 
and only prove that which the world already knows, that 
in our day any woman can attempt anything to which she 
feels equal, that result does not bring loud acclamations 
of approval. On the return of this woman explorer from 
East Africa she was greatly in demand, at women’s clubs 
especially, where her bright, attractive manners and her 
intelligence enabled her to tell a graphic story of her 
travels. Among the things that she discovered was that 
the women of certain tribes and in certain sections of 
Africa were magnificent types of womanhood. They were 


virtuous, sweet-tempered, had marvelous natural intelli- 


gence, quick intuitions, were devoted mothers, were home- 
makers, and even showed the necessary degree of public 
spirit. She closed her address urging that money be raised 
to educate these women. — 

In the audience that listened to this clever woman’s 
description of the people whom she met in East Africa 
sat one who is athinker. Commenting afterward on this 
description of these women and the strong appeal that 
the explorer made that money should be raised to educate 
them, she looked with a puzzled expression into the faces 
of her hearers and said: ‘Why educate them? Why, 
they arejmuch more perfect than we are! There is less 
frivolity and infinitely less sin, or that which is related so 
closely to sin as to be hardly distinguishable from it. 
Why should we raise money for them? To send them 
corsets and catechisms? Apparently these are the only 
things they now lack, and they get on beautifully without 
either.” And she waited for the answer that none could give. 

It is just this lack of discrimination that leads speakers 

and hearers to waste money and energy. A man or 
woman with the power of telling a story graphically will 
get up before an audience and arouse an amount of en- 
thusiasm that will result in a certain amount of organiza- 
tion and expenditure of money to effect a purpose that is 
either unnecessary or is already being’ accomplished 
through jan organized medium. Or they will extol the 
would-be beneficiaries to the altitude of saints, proving 
how unnecessary effort in their behalf is. 
_ Only a short time ago an address was listened to in 
regard to a summer’s work among children closely related 
to the “ submerged class.” When the woman who told 
the story of the summer’s work got through, certainly 
every thoughtful person present felt that what was needed 
was missionaries from this stratum of society to the upper 
classes. Apparently, from her statement of the charac- 
teristics displayed by these children while under her care, 
that which produces the highest type of character is dirt 
and overcrowding, ignorance and lack of standard. Cer- 
tainly no group of children could be taken from any walk 
of life and exposed to just the same series of disappoint- 
ments and exhibit such angelic qualities as did the chil- 
dren whose story was told so minutely. 

Is it not absolute nonsense to get up before an audience 


and ask for men and money to help a class or group of 
people who, according to the speaker’s own story, are far 
better morally than the audience whom he is addressing > 
The result of this is that the less thoughtful people, when 


they are brought into contact with the pseudo-angels, find-. 


ing them decidedly human, are disappointed. They find 


that overcrowding and ignorance and lack of self-control, _ 
which have been the inheritance of the child for two or 


three generations, bear their natural fruit. It is this false 
idealization that makes the attitude of teachers very often 
so false toward the semi-submerged population. Senti- 
mentality has negatived more good than has sin. 

Common sense and a little investigation will show every 
thoughtful person that the natural result of ignorance is. 
ignorance, with all its attendant evils, moral and physical ;. 
that halos do not grow about heads that go uncombed. 
for a week, nor light radiate from a heart whose whole. 
impulse, whose one creed, forced by the life into which it is. 
born, is to get for itself just as much as it can. 

Why cannot the lesson of Christ’s companionship be con- 
tinually before the mind of would-be workers among God’s. 
poor! There was a Judas among the twelve, there was a 
Peter among the twelve, there were the two Sons of Thun-. 
der among the twelve, there was a Thomas among the 
twelve. There was but one John. Every worker should 
keep this tremendous fact constantly before him. 

_ First realize what any group of people in whose behalf 
you are pleading need, and do not carry, or try to carry, 
corsets and catechisms where both would become bars to 
the growth of body and soul. Truth, not sentimentality, 
is the only foundation on which reform may be attempted. 


‘¢Where the Brook and River Meet’” 


By Marion Harland 
II, 


School-children have been ignored in the enumeration: 
of classes to be benefited by the eight-hour law. 

It is in significant evidence of the potency of home rule 
and traditional usage that no juvenile Hampden has uprisen 
from the ranks of Young America to lead a children’s. 
crusade against the oppressors of himself and mates. It 
is a matter of greater surprise that parents continue to 
submit to the wrong done to their offspring, themselves, 
and common sense, by the despotic appointment of the- 
real work-hours of the child’s day. 

If I err in describing what is, to my apprehension, an 
iniquitous division of the labor performed by many of the: 
teachers of our schools—public and private—and that 
done by parents and pupils at home, I shall be glad to be- 
convinced that the evil is less heinous than observation 
and experience incline me to believe. 

In the popular mind and in law, the teacher is supposed 
to educate the pupil. The root of the word—educere, to 
lead forth, to draw out, to cultivate—defines what manner 
of work this is. Matthew Arnold puts it aptly in treating 
of moral education : “‘ So educe and cultivate what. is best 
and noblest in themselves.” The least important part of 
this great work is to hearken to lessons learned by rote, or 
adapted to the childish comprehension by somebody else. 
He who limits the duties of his office to this is an auditor, 
not an instructor. 

Let us follow Our Girl through one day of the “long, 
term” of over five months. Presumably she is a diligent 
student and a credit to her parents. I regret to remark,. 
parenthetically, that her chances of healthful womanhood 
would be fairer were she phlegmatic and lazy. She wilh 
tell you, if questioned, that she awakes unrefreshed every 
morning. Her limbs are heavy, there is a foul taste in her 
mouth consequent upon a furred tongue, and if, when 
aroused, she starts suddenly from her pillow, her head 
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swims, horrible nausea creeps over her, and she must lie 
still for a minute before she can collect her senses. I 
have known more than one or two hard-worked school- 
girls, who, in springing up at the morning call, were seized 
with copious bleeding of the nose. In none of these 
instances was the symptom considered as of any conse- 
quence. “Many girls are affected in that way” is a 
soothing draught that lulls parental anxiety, and, it is to 
be hoped, suffices likewise to satisfy the scientific con- 
science of the family physician. 

Our Girl is dressed. The bath and the friction of the 
rough towel have excited something like healthy action in 
skin, veins, heart, and brain. She takes a book to table 
with her when summoned to breakfast—that containing the 
hardest lesson to be recited during the day. Those who 
could prevent the suicidal practice may or may not have 
read that dictum of Colonel Carter of Cartersville, that 
should be lettered in gold and hung up in every American 
dining-room : “Salt yo’ food with humor, season it with 
wit, and sprink'e it over with the charm of good-fellowship, 


but never poison it with the cares of yo’ life. It is an 


insult to yo’ digestion, besides being a mark of bad breed- 
99 


ing. 


The chances are that Our Girl would override remon 
strance, were it offered, by the declaration that her lessons 
must be learned; that she sat up until one o’clock last 
night studying, and is not yet ready for recitations. So the 
volume, a text-book on Psychology, Chemistry, Logic—per- 
haps, in satire no less severe than it ‘is unintentional, upon 
Physiology—is propped open with a bread-and-butter plate, 
and sections of it alternate with mouthfuls of material food. 
She has no appetite, but the mother thoughtfully tempts it 


with fried things of various sorts, and sees that the coffee 
‘is strong. Should Our Girl fear the effect of coffee upon 


her complexion, she drinks two cups of tea, probably 
stewed into tannic astringency. Breakfast, or the pre- 
tense of it, over, the mother or college-bred sister, per- 
haps the educated father, hears the lessons prepared for 
the teacher, or as many of them as there is time to recite, 
and it is almost nine o’clock. The mother kisses her child 
“ good-by,” hopes cheerily that she will “get through 
all right,” and sends a sigh after her. Youth is the season 
for study, as she knows, and if a girl attends school she 
must take the curriculum; but she wishes the cheek she 
patted just now were not so sallow, that the girl’s eyes 
were less anxious, and her figure not so thin. 

The six hours passed in recitation-rooms, while the least 
laborious of the twelve devoted to her lessons, are to Our 
Girl a continual nervous strain. Her hands and feet are 
clammy and cold, her head burning, while every sense is 
on the alert lest memory lose her grip upon text or demon- 
stration. The vigil of last night has left her insufficiently 
supplied with cellular tissue for the day’s demands. She 
was tired when she entered the “ Institute.” She is tired 
out when she leaves it for home. If she could eat any- 
thing during intermission, she munched a cooky or cracker 
or caramel, while looking over the lesson that immediately 
succeeded the nominal rest-hour. : 

One girl—the best scholar in her class—says that she 
“keeps up better” upon raisins and almonds than upon 
anything else while preparing for examinations, so carries 


a supply in her pocket. 7 


Another—who will bear off an honor in ’93—fills her 
silver donbonniére with five-grain quinine pills, and pops one 
into her mouth “when she begins to feel played out,” or 
when the tale of educational bricks is especially heavy. 

Our Girl probably orders a cup of tea before sitting down 
to her afternoon and evening tasks. These compose 
the study of all the lessons for to-morrow. Her parents, 
under the fond delusion that the high-priced professors 
with whom their daughter passes half of her working day are 
educating her, lend all the aid they can offer in the business 
of conveying knowledge from the printed page to the young 
mind, and so far forwarding the assimilation of the intel- 
lectual pabulum as to insure her retention of it until reci- 
tation hours are over. There are hundreds of parents in 
town and.city and country who devote one, two, three, and 
four hours every afternoon and evening six days in the 
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week to “helping the children prepare their lessons.” 
When the ever-changing, ever-multiplying text-books ~~ 
proved of by the Boards of Education are hopelessly 
beyond the comprehension of old-fashioned people, the 
student must “ fend for herself.” Intelligent and ambitious 
though she may be, the unremitting application is often- 
times agony. And, by an inexplicable law of man—not of 
God—it is enjoined upon her at the stage of existence 
when she is least able to endure it. 

If Nature chastises her with whips, Educational System 
scourges her with scorpions. And the case of teacher with 
parents and girl stands thus: the latter fill laboriously the 
vessel overnight ; to morrow the instructor turns a faucet 
and racks off the contents. The whole proceeding would 
be funny if it were not cruel. | 

Our Girl must keep up with her class. Already her 
brother, who is preparing for college, has passed her in 
Latin and mathematics. He sleeps like a top, eats like a 


‘raven, and bubbles over with vitality. While she hammers 


exercises out of the piano, he is on the football ground. 
When he banters her to ride or skate with him, she is too 
busy to go, or her back aches so badly that mamma advises 
her to lie down instead. ‘“ Jack must remember that Mamie 
is not a boy.” | 

Mamie does much of her studving upon the sofa or bed. 
There are black days when even Jack checks his whistle 
and takes off his boots before going up the stairs; days 
when Mamie keeps her bed, and has hot-water bags laid | 
about her, and the smell of ginger tea and hot ginger- 
and-water steals through the keyhole as Jack is arrested 
in passing her chamber door by moans that force moisture 
to his eyes. He straightens his tough spinal .column 
upon gaining his “ den,” and does a few difficu't gymnastic 
exercises, and says, ‘“‘ By jingo! no danger of me forget- 
ting she ain’t a boy!” then falls to thanking his stars— 
muscular young pagan as he is—that he “‘ wasn’t born a 
womanite,” 

When, after forty-eight hours of anguish, Mamie car- 
ries with her to school an elaborately apologetic “ excuse,” 
signed by her mother, the teacher scrutinizes it as a bank- 
note detective a suspicious bill, and hopes, frigidly, that 
she “ will make up for lost time.” 

Mamie has visions of the night when deep sleep falleth 
upon Jack. They are unpleasantly vivid near the close 
of the term, when examinations impend. The darkness is 
full of writhing lines, such characters as she has jotted 
down in her note-books for four months past; upon the 
walls glow luridly long rows of figures, to which other fig- 
ures are added, or from which sums are subtracted. When 
the body sinks into troubled slumber, she tosses and mut- 


ters unceasingly. The mother, attracted to her bedside by 


the uneasy murmur, hears her jabber in French and Ger- 
man, repeat bits of Latin verbs and geometrical] formulas, 
and wishes the dear child did not take things in such 
deadly earnest, and that teachers were less exacting. 

lf she be imaginative, she likens educational processes 
to a mighty mill. It never enters into her fancy that she 
may herself be one of the stones between which Mamie is 


in grinding. 
% 


Two weeks ago The Christian Union asked for a violin 
for a little hunchback boy. The result of that application 
has been only one more proof of the exquisitely kind im- 
pulses of the great human heart. Not less than twenty 
violins have been offered, one being delivered at the office. 
At least ten more letters came, offering to purchase a vio- 
lin for the boy; there were $9 in money and seven let- 
ters offering money. The teacher of the little boy, whois 
also a personal friend of the family, responded at once to 
the first letter sent her. The mother of the boy does fine 
needlework at night to help support herself and child. 
Part of the money sent has been used to buy her a good 
lamp, as her eyes had been weakened by her hard work, 
and she had only a very inferior lamp. The immediate 
needs of the family having been met, and some New York 
friends interested, it is not necessary that any further re- 
sponse should be made to this appeal. We say this, thank- 
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ing all the readers who have so generously responded to 
that request, and also acting as a medium of gratitude for 
the little family. 


A Word of Explanation 


At the request of several readers who have recently be- 
come subscribers to The Christian Union, we very briefly 
outline the plan of Cherry Vale. The Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society was originally started nine years ago. 
Its first purpose was to send to the country every working- 
girl who made application to the Society. So many girls 
who made application were entirely unable to pay any part 
of the expense of their vacation that the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society found itself compelled to limit its work 
to sick girls and convalescent girls. It also became its 


office to give vacations to those girls who, on the advice of 


a physician, were sent to the country as a preventive meas- 
ure—girls who were on the verge of a physical or nervous 
breakdown. The work at first was carried on through 
farmers’homes. A lady connected with the Society visited 
homes in Sullivan County, New York, along Long Island 
Sound, in Massachusetts, in New Jersey, and hired the 
use of rooms for the entire summer in farm-houses. Where 
the farmer’s wife was a woman of developed character, the 
girls found a home; where she took the girls for their 
board only, filling her house to its fullest capacity, and 
refusing to have any responsibility for them—which was 
really part of her agreement when her house was engaged— 
the girls’ vacations were not a success. Frequently the table 
was not such as was agreed upon, and the rooms were more 
crowded than was the intention of the Society to have them. 
Very often the girls were not allowed to use the parlor of 
the house, their only meeting-room being the halls, piazza, 

‘or their own rooms, which were frequently not attractive. 
Still, this was the best that the Society could do, for its 
means were entirely used in sending the girls to the coun- 
try, and even then each year it was compelled to refuse 
girls in July. | 

At last a home in Connecticut was given them. It was 
very small, but still they could manage it in their own way. 
In the winter of 1892 the use of Cherry Vale was given to 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. Previous to that time 
a teacher in a school at Washington, D. C., had suggested 
that the school-girls of the country raise a fund to buy a 
home which should be the property of the Working: Girls’ Va- 
cation Society. This fund had accumulated to the amount 
of about $2,000 when the offer of Cherry Vale was made. 
‘The Society had no money to spend for furniture, nor did 
sit see any way in which it could raise the necessary amount. 
At did not seem right that the $2,000 that had been accumu- 
lated to purchase property should be left lying in the bank 
for at least three years more before the necessary amount 
should be reached, and that this offer of a home that could 
be made available in May should be refused. After con- 
sultation it was decided that the money should be used to 
furnish Cherry Vale; if each of the donors of this fund 
could be consulted, that she would say it was wisest and 
‘best to use Cherry Vale at once, was the decision of all 
concerned. Some of the schools, when notified of this 
decision, offered to furnish rooms, and on the 30th day of 
last May about two hundred working-girls went to Cherry 
Vale on a picnic. The house has been open from that 
time until April 8, being used during the winter for sick 
and convalescent girls. It is now closed, as was stated 
in The Christian Union a short time ago, because the 
donors wish to enlarge it. | 

There will be several rooms now that can be furnished 
by school-girls. Three schools have had rooms assigned 
to them. In addition to furnishing Cherry Vale, The 
Christian Union for five years has accumulated a fund 
known as the Vacation Fund, which will be used entirely 
to send working-girls to the country who can pay only a 
part, if any, of their expenses. Every working-girl has to 
lose her wages during her vacation. Last year this Vaca- 


_ tion Fund amounted to almost $2000. The enlargement 
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of Cherry Vale makes it possible for us to use a much 
larger sum than that effectively, and we hope that subscrib- 
ers of The Christian Union, young and old, will, when 
making their summer’s plans, remember the girl whose 
vacation depends on their generosity. : ; 


Picked Up 


In London recently a prize was offered for the most 
beautiful design for an evening gown. The prize was 
won by a woman. It is competition in art that will result 
in finally making women’s clothes in the highest sense 
artistic. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall has recently been in New York 
to arouse interest in the World’s Congress of representa- 
tive women. Representative women from all professions 
have promised to be present, and many will take part in 
the exercises. Of course the leaders of the woman’s move- 
ment in this country will be present—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, Miss Frances B. Willard, and 
other leading women; Lady Henry Somerset, of England, 
will also be present. Many representative women from 
foreign lands who will not be able to be present have sent 
papers which will be read—notably Madame Adam, of Paris. 
The Congress will be broken up into sub-congresses. 


One of the most interesting exhibits of the coming great 
Fair will be that of the students of Pratt Institute. A 
space has been assigned to the Institute equivalent to 
that of a good-sized room. The floor of this room will be 
covered with a rug designed by one of the students. In 
glass cases will be displayed a street and an evening cos- 
tume made by the students at the Institute from silks de- 
signed by the students. These dresses will be displayed 
on frames made to show artistic figures, and not the 
tailor’s figures with which we are all so familiar. Hats and 
wraps will also be shown. This exhibit will be shown in 
glass cases designed and made by students from the 
manual department. The library exhibit of the Institute 
will be a collection of books such as are used by the 
students in the several departments, displayed in book- 
cases made by students; the card catalogue will be the 
especial work of this department. Lace, cotton, and flan- 
nel garments laundried by the students of the domestic 
economy classes will also be a part of the exhibit. The 
whole exhibit will show the purpose and intent of the 
Institute. 


The family lunch can be made a delightful meal, or it 
can be what it too frequently is, the time to consume 
the left-overs of several preceding meals. The test of 
good housekeeping is to know how to produce dainty, 
edible dishes from the remnants of preceding dinners. . 
Cold cooked fish is one of the things that to most house- 
keepers seem useless, and yet a scalloped fish is one of 
the most appetizing of lunch or even breakfast dishes. 
Shred the fish left over; put a layer of cold potato, not 
mashed, in the bottom of a pudding-dish, over this a layer 
of fish, then some of the sauce. If no sauce has been left, | 
it is easily prepared, and the result is ample compensation 
for the trouble taken. Arrange layers of potatoes and 
fish and sauce until the dish is full; if one chooses, slices 
of hard-boiled egg can be putin. This will bake in half 
an hour. Salt codfish freshened just a little could be 
served in the same way. A French chef commenting on 
the American mode of preparing food says that the reason 
Americans eat so little bread is because they make it. 
He claims that the American/bread is dry and unpalatable, 
and that Americans are thereby compelled to use an extra 
quantity of butter. He also states, and there is every 
reason to believe it is true, that the reason American 
women are not better cooks is because they are not better 
eaters. He says the American women think it bad form 
to eat their food as though they enjoyed it, consequently 
they take very little interest in the preparation of foods. He 
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hopes much from what he terms the fad of the cooking- 


school, but he this ks that without the knowledge of the 
chemistry of food, and inventive skill, one can never be a 
cook, Another reason why the cooking in American 
homes, he claims, is not of a higher standard, more varied, 
and better served, is because the majority of the people 
eat in such a hurry ; they do not spend time enough at the 
table; they make a business of eating, not a pleasure. 


| 
Some Talk About the Eskimos > 


Among the most interesting features of the Columbian 
Exposition will be the Eskimo Village. It would be very 
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Eskimo Tent | 


wise to read “The First Crossing of Greenland,”’ by 
Fridtjof Nansen, before going to the Fair. It will make 
the people, the houses, the industries, and the implements 
of these people much more intelligible. You need not 
read both volumes of Mr. Nansen’s, though both are inter- 
esting, nor need you read all of one; select the chapter 
relating to the Eskimos, and make notes as you read. If 
you do this, you will not only gain information, but will be 
able to give it to those who ask. Mr. Nansen tells us that 
the Eskimo people are wonderfully clever in adapting 
themselves to the most inhospitable land in the world; they 
make use of the few animals that nature has put at their 
service. From these animals they make houses, clothing, 
weapons, means of con- 
veyance, and food. In ae 

southern Greenland the INS 
Eskimo wears a vest of 
birdskin. On land this 
vest is made of eider- 
duck skin, all the feath- 
ers being plucked out, 
and only the down left; 
in the kayak, orskinboat, - 
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decorated with stripes. In some of the tribes the women 
have begun to wear white washable garments, and as they 
consider white linen beautiful, they have shortened their 
upper garments and lengthened their boots, leaving some 
inches for the display of the white garment. The Eskimos 
of the east coast of Greenland wear principally sealskin 
garments. 

In some parts of Greenland the Eskimos wear only a cloth 
about the loins indoors. The skin garments are most 
unhealthy in the hot rooms. This practice has been mod- 
ified somewhat, and clothing is worn all the time by most 
of the tribes. 

The women gather their hair into a tight knot at the top 
of the head; the straighter and stiffer it is, the more beau- 
tiful, This tuft is held in place by a band. The unmar- 
ried women wear red, the married women blue; widows 
wear black, usually. The tightness with which the hair 


is drawn frequently pulls it out at the back of the neck 


= at the temples, so that old women are seen who are 
bald. 

The kayak, or Eskimo canoe, is most important. It is 
made by drawing sealskin over a light wood frame; the 
canoe is decked over or covered with skin to prevent its 
shipping water. Its usual length is from sixteen to twenty 
feet, and it is eighteen to twenty inches broad, with a depth 
of about six inches. It is managed by a double-bladed pad- 
dle. When seated in his kayak the Eskimo wears a gar- 
ment that buttons on to the deck of his vessel and up 
under his arms. This prevents water from getting into the 
boat; in heavy seas the outer garment comes up over the 
head, fastening tightly under the chin and at the wrists. 


It is said that, when so protected, the Eskimo can right his — 


boat, when it is overturned by the waves, by a movement 
of his body and paddle. . a" | 
To be able to harpoon seals is the ambition of every true 


Eskimo; little boys of six years frequently practice in their 


fathers’ kayaks, and at twelve they often have their own 
boats. . | 

In winter the Eskimos live in stone huts which are as air- 
tight as possible. In summer they live in tents made of skin 
if they can affordit. Some are too poor to afford the skins ; 
in that case they must live in their winter houses. When 
food is cooked, it is placed on a dish on the floor, and all 
eat from the dish with their | 
fingers. The children, when | 
small, are carried by the 
mothers in a hood made for 
that purpose on the outer 
garment. 

The Eskimos who live 
where there is per- 
manent ice use the 
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the aukskin vest is worn, 
or one made of the skin 
of the cormorant; over 
this vest is worn a cotton 
jersey; both garments 
are made with ‘hoods that can be drawn over the head. 
On the legs are breeches of sealskin, and in some cases 
breeches are made of European cloth. The feet are 
covered with a sock of skin with the hair inside, and an 
outer boot of water-proof leather. The women dress very 
like the men. The birdskin vests are often bordered 
with dogskin ; the breeches worn by the women are shorter 
than the men’s, but the boots are longer. The latter 
are usually colored red, blue, violet, or white, the points 
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skimo Sledge 


dog-sledges, but where there is ever open water the kayak 
is the medium of transportation. Mr. Nansen speaks 
of the sledges used by the Eskimos 4s being poorly adapted 
to the needs of the people ; they have narrow runners, when 
the wide runners would be much better. The sledges are 
made of ash, and, as you see, are very crude. The Eski- 
mo will make a journey that consumes four years—two 
going and two returning—to get supplies, the greater part 
of his supplies being tobacco. Mr. Nansen says that one 
would naturally suppose that when the Eskimo reached the 
place where he purchased his supplies he would remain 
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a long time; instead he frequently remains only one hour; 

he may remain even a shorter time. : 
The children are obedient and respectful, and the dispo- 

sition of the Eskimo is very agreeable. | 


‘<Camp Sweetbrier ” 
By Willis Boyd Allen 


“Don’t you think,” said Maie, thoughtfully, “that we 
might go away, ‘way off in the woods somewhere, and 
have a fire, and cook things, you know ?” 

We were sitting in a large sleepy-hollow arm-chair (Maie 
and I together usually occupy the same chair, when it’s 
big enough), in a cozy little music-room in thecity. It was 
twilight, and people were hurrying home from their busi- 
ness through the darkening streets, and the electric cars 
were buzzing past like great bumblebees in harness. We 
had no light in the room, for I had just been telling a very 
thrilling story of a white wolf, and Maie prefers darkness, 
for that particular story, to increase the delightful horror 
of it. 

As she made the suggestion of the walk in the woods, 
she lifted her curly head from my shoulder and sat up 
straight. 

“Why, of course we might,” I assented, promptly. So 
it was settled. 

It was late autumn when we really did start out in search 
of adventure in the forest. Maie had a little white-paper 
parcel in her pocket. I took my kodak, and a tin pail with 
another package in it. | : 

Ah, how beautiful the trees were! It was like living in 
a rainbow, to walk among them. The path led us along a 
_ rugged hillside, beside gray rocks, under crimson and gold 
maple-boughs, deeper and deeper into the woods. Maie 
ran about, hither and thither, like a kitten among the 
falling leaves. This was so much better than the vacant 
lot near her city house ; though //a¢ had asters and golden- 
rod, in shy, frightened-looking little clumps, on its sandy 
embankments. 

‘‘ Now isn’t it about time to stop and—and cook?” she 
exclaimed at last, returning from a dash into a pool of 
sunshine. 

We found a spot where the afternoon light lay yellow 
and warm on a westerly slope, and there we encamped. 
That is, we put down our parcels and shawls and kodak, 
and selected a good fireplace. Maie at once proved an 
excellent helper in the way of bringing dry sticks, some of 
which were so much longer than herself that she looked 
like a particularly industrious little ant dragging its burden 
across the mossy rock. 

Now a fire was kindled, and the tin pail, filled with 
water from a neighboring pond, was hung from three 
crotched sticks, gypsy fashion. As soon as the water 
boiled, which it did, merrily enough, before long, we 
popped in two nice buff-colored eggs. 

“Why, what kind of wood is this?’ asked Maie, bring- 
ing me a rough and crooked bough. “]t smells real 
pencil-ly.” 

It’s cedar, Maie.”’ 

“‘ How lovely and pink inside! Can we cook with it?” 

I guess we could! We made toasting-forks from the 
trees near by; and if you never tasted bread toasted on 
white-birch twigs over a cedarwood fire—why, Maie and I 
think you don’t know what is nice. 

To be sure, Maie’s slice tumbled off—the fire mistaking 
the toasting-fork for fuel—and was burned pretty black. 
But, dear me! it tasted all the better when it was scraped 
and eaten. It had such a delicious flavor, we agreed, of 
smoky pencils! As for the eggs, they were done to a turn. 
We clipped off the small ends and used the shells for egg- 
cups. 

‘“‘ Some time,” I remarked, “‘ we'll camp out in the real 
wilderness, Maie, where there are bears and deer.” 

“ And some time we'll go to sea, really.” 
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‘Maie and I plan a good deal for what we call our “ some- 
time days.” And as we talk, with the smoke curling up 
lazily from the cedar twigs, and the crows calling in the 
hemlocks near by, and the purple autumn haze wrapping 
all the far-away hills, I look into the little girl’s sea-blue 
eyes, and wonder what that strange “sometime ” will 
bring her—so many things she does not dream of now— 
until the dear “sometime ” at the end of all, when we shalk 
gather at the home-coming, and never, never say good-by 

ain. 

Let’s call it ‘Camp Sweetbrier,’’’ suggested Maie, 
breaking in on my reverie. | | 
The name was a good one, for the bush of which Lucy 
Larcom sings, | 


Whatever the other roses may be, 
A rose with a.soul is she, 


was near by; and, besides (I’ll tell you this in confidence), 
that is the way Maie always signs herself when she writes 
to me. So “Camp Sweetbrier” it was, and the fragrant: 
leaves of the rose that is “sweet through and through ” 
mingled with the odors of the smoldering red-cedar coals, 
as, with the real, living little Sweetbrier’s hand in mine, 
we started along the homeward path. | 


Sandy’s Fright 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


The sequence of happenings is something more than 
amazing. Sandy’s fright went back to that which was his 
life’s one fairy tale. He was just turned eleven, small of 
his age, very black, very large-eyed, good-humored, quick 
of motion, and raggeder than a scarecrow. His father— 
Mose, the blacksmith—had a round dozen mouths to feed, 
and Ailse, his wife, declared she had “ done quilted patch 
on patch twell de warn’t no gyarment left ter patch to.” 

For all that, the youngsters enjoyed life in their own fash- 
ion. Particularly the nights when, around the cavernous 
cabin fireplace aglow with big logs, Mose told them of his 
life’s most vital happening—the steamboat boiler’s explo- 
sion that had come near costing his life. 

The children never tired of hearing it, particularly the 
climax, where Mose himself, lodged safe in a convenient 
tree-top, saw “‘ ev’ythin’ comin’ down des lik ’twus rained 
f’m hebben; cap’n’s hat des shootin’ down stream fo’ de 
win’, cap’n hisself fallin’ kerchunk in de water, an’ Mister 
Inginneer all ober eve’ywhar, one laig on one bank, one 
on t’other, an’ never did fine out whar de haid lit.” 

Nightly his brood supped full of explosion horrors— 
“’splogion ” they called it when next day at school they 
retailed it all to admiring comrades. 

By and by, when school broke up, Sandy made up his 
mind that he wanted new clothes against the fall term. 
So, bright and early one June morning, he shuffled up to 
Mrs. Martin, the storekeeper’s wife, to say, striking his 
long toes in the grass of her dooryard, “ Mis’ Inis, ye 
do’ant no boy dis summer ter black boots an’ ketch hawses 
an’ play wid de chillun, does ye ?” 

“If I did, could I get him at your house ?” Mrs, Inez 
Martin asked, laughing. For a year at least she had been 
vainly trying to hire one of Moses’s boys in the combined 
Capacity of bootblack, hostler, and guardian of her four 
small boys. | 

Sandy scratched his bare head, dug his toes yet further 
in the ground, and said, dubiously, though with a shadowy 
grin, “I dunno ’bout er-gettin’ one ter de house. I’se 
right yere, I is, and I ain’t gwine erway, ’cep’in’ you say 
yer do’ant me.” 

A bargain was soon struck. For “ victuals and clothes,” 
besides five dollars in lawful, money, Sandy was to serve 
Mrs. Martin in any way within the compass of his strength 
or wits. 

By way of showing his good faith he at once went 
a-blackberrying, and came back with a water-bucket of 
berries, along with such an array of fluttering tatters as 


; 
. 
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made an entire new suit an immediate necessity. Beau 
Brummel himself never felt quite so splendid as did 
Sandy, new-clothed from top to toe, and standing that 
night on the home hearth the focus of admiring and 
slightly envious eyes. 

Matters went’ on swimmingly for a month or more. 
Daily Mrs. Martin and Sandy, in the privacy of their sep- 
arate inner consciousnesses, congratulated themselves upon 
the bargain they had struck. But August brought a week 
of rain—a freshet that swelled the streams and made a 
= blaze more than welcome to dispel the chill 

amp. 

The creek running past the Martin house was out of the 
banks—very far past fording. Naturally, travelers upon 
the highway whose further progress was stayed came up 
to spend the night with the hospitable storekeeper and 
his wife. Among them was a tall young fellow with merry 
eyes and a light-hearted laugh, who won Mrs. Martin’s 
heart before he had been ten minutes under her roof. 

All the evening through he kept her boys about him, tell- 
ing them stories, teaching them tricks—at last singing 
baby Willy to sleep, with the little yellow head on his 
shoulder. | | 

Naturally such a guest got the best chamber—the best, 
indeed, of everything. Mrs. Martin herself looked after 
his comfort before she sent him up to his room; Squire 
— waited upon him to it, and came back to say, with 
a sigh : 

“ Pore feller! you’d never think it from his walk, but 
he tells me he’s got a wooden leg, and whenever it’s damp 
this way, the stump aches and aches.” ) 

“The pore dear!” ejaculated Mrs. Martin. ‘“ Remind 
me, please, William, to have him a fire made in the morn- 
ing. Sandy can take up wood an’ chips when he goes ter 
git his boots ter black. I’m awful glad you told me. Only 
think if it was one of our boys, how we'd feel to have him 
neglected !” 

The young traveler had asked to be called at daylight. 
The waters were falling. If they had run out, he must 
presson. Thus it happened that Sandy, his eyes still heavy 
with sleep, came into the chamber while it was still dusk, 
and began to “ build er fire.” 

To do it scientifically was among his dear delights. 
First he laid fine splinters of fat pine, cross and file, in a 
central heap. Above that split wood came down diago- 
nally from the andirons, across which lay round, dry hickory 
sticks, with chips thrust artistically between. 

When all was complete, Sandy struck a match and fired 
the pine splinters. There was instantly a flare of golden- 
red light that filled all the room. Sandy rose from his 
knees and looked about him. The next minute he had 
fled down-stairs howling like a Comanche Indian. 

‘Mis’ Inis! Mis’ Inis!” he cried, rushing up to Mrs. 


Martin, whom his shrieks had brought half dressed into 


the hall. ‘“ Fo’ de Lawd I didn’t. go ter do it, ’deed I 
did’n’—nebber had no thought on it mo’n li’l’ Willy dar!” 

‘* What on earth have you don€é?” Mrs. Martin asked, 
distractedly, scurrying about after her skirt. | 

Sandy’s teeth chattered aloud; his eyes were like sau- 
cers. ‘* You—you—better take ’n’ let Mist’ Martin go a— 
an’ s—see,” he stammered ; then, as that gentleman came 
out, rubbing sleepy eyes, ‘‘ Sho’ as I’m livin’, Mist’ Mar- 
tin, dat ar man up sta’ars done ’splogioned. I des totch er 
match ter de a’ar an’ he bus’ all ter pieces; one er he 
laigs is settin’ dar outside de baid, but whar you gwine 
fine de res’ on ’im is mo’n I kin tell.” | 

A step on the stair made everybody look up. Mr. Mar- 
tin laughed aloud, and the young stranger echoed him. 
After one long look, Sandy fled the house. He went full 
run to his father’s cabin, and startled its inmates with the 
declaration : 

“* Dey ain’t gwine get me back ter Martin’s fer no five dol- 
lars, ner needer fifty. Dat place conjured, sho’—else how 
come I seen a man’s laig all brokt off, an’ den li’l’ while 
arter come lippin’ down-sta’ars same as mine. No—sir— 
ee—bob! I not er gwine nigh dar no mo’.” 

He did not—until the time of Christmas and firecrack- 
ers. 
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A Watch School 


In Geneva, Switzerland, there is a most interesting 
school, unlike any which exists anywhere else in the world. 
It is known as L’Ecole Municipale d’Horlogerie. As you 
know, the most reliable watch and most valuable watch 
is known as the Swiss watch. It is not surprising that the 
Swiss watch should be the best watch in the world, for the 
Swiss have been making watches for fifteen hundred years. 

The boys enter this school when about fourteen years of 
age, and pay five francs a month for their instruction, if 
they are natives, and a little more if they are foreigners. 
They also pay for all the material they use in this school. 
It takes five years to complete the course, and at the end 
of it the boy has made and owns twelve watches What 
his certificate shall be depends on the exactness of his’ 
watches, which are placed in the observatory and due note 


’ made of any variation produced by change of temperature 


or change of position. If the watches stand the necessary 
test, a certificate is given to the maker and owner. When 
the boy enters the first class of this school, he begins by 
making the utensils required in the manufacture of a watch, 
even the wooden handles. His next step is the making of 
a model of a watch in wood ; five or six months are passed 
in this class, ten hours each day, but part of the time— 
about seven hours a week—is given to the study of draw- 
ing, the elements of physics, mathematics, mechanical 
science, and chemistry. There are different classes of 
these studies in this school ; the boys are re quired to attend. 
all. In the second class the students make the inside 
cases for chronometers, watches, and repeaters. The 
cage, or inner case, and some of the wheels are made of a 
metal which is a mixture of copper and zinc, while some 
of the wheels and screws are made of steel. In this grade 
the student is required to make twelve lever-escapement 
cases, one cylinderescapement case, and one case for a 
watch that strikes the hour, half,and quarter hour. There 
are twenty-one small pieces to be made by hand for the 
inside case of every ordinary watch, and thirty pieces for a 
repeater. The mechanism for winding the watch is made 
in the third class. In the fourth class the different parts 
of the chronograph are learned. In addition, the pupil 
makes the different pieces for watches that strike the hour 
and the calendar watches that denote the days and months, 
year, and change of moon. In the fifth class eight months’ 
work is required, and is devoted to making the wheels 
and screws which move and regulate the hands of the time- 
piece. In this grade also the pupil makes the micrometer, 
for measuring the least possible thickness of wheels and 
Screws. 

Mathematics performs a large part in the making of the © 
watch. If the pupil is given the positions on the inner 
case of the watch, he must determine the exact diameter 
of the wheels and screws. | : 

In the sixth class the pupils are taught to make the 
lever and cylinder escapements, and, as there are ten 
pieces in each lever-escapement, and three rubies, which 
the pupils also polish and shape with rough stone, the 
work must be most exact and delicate. It may startle you 
to know that the wheels of a lever pass nine thousand 
times over the ruby in an hour. In this grade the.pupil 
must remain thirteen months, In the last grade, where 
he-is required to spend a year, he verifies all the calcula- 
tions made in the other classes by putting together the 
different parts to make a watch. Hands, dial, and main- 
spring are made by special factories. | 

The hair-springs for watches are nearly all made by 
women. After a watch is completed it is submitted to a 
certain test—degrees of heat and then of cold; and 
the exactness with which it keeps time when exposed to 
these variations decides the grade of certificate which the 
will receive. Many 


parts of the watch are ordinarily made by machine, and 
are finished and put together by hand; but the real master 
of the art of watch-making learns first to make all parts 
of the watch by hand. In addition, this institution has a 
mechanical department, in which three years’ study and 
work are required to pass a satisfactory examination. 
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The Attractiveness of the Cross‘ 


By Lyman Abbott 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.—John 
» 32. 


The later Hebrew prophets, anticipating the redemption 
of the world, expected that it would come through the re- 
demption of Israel. The Messiah was coming to Israel, 
Israel would accept the Messiah, and then from Israel 
there would go the rays of light that would illumine the 
world. That would seem to have been the original concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ himself ; but as he drew toward the close 
of his mission, he saw clearly that this was not to be the 
case. He was to be rejected, the nation that he loved was 
to be ground to powder, and the salvation of the world was 
to come through his rejection and the destruction of his 
nation asanation. This wasa part of the pang that he suf- 
fered as he drew toward the end of his life. He had been 
teaching in Judea, and when certain Greeks came to see 


him, he saw in this incident a premonition of the end of his" 


ministry. He said, practically, “ My time is drawing near ; 
I am not to stay much longer; but if I am faithful to my 
mission, if I do not draw back, if I allow myself to be cru- 
cified, then out of that crucifixion there will go forth 
attraction that will draw all men, Greek and Jew alike, to 
me.” 

Our theme, then, this morning, is the attractiveness of 
Christ’s cross. Naturally, that cross would not seem 
attractive. It was not at first attractive to Paul. He says, 
The cross is to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness, but to the called of God it is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God—that is, to those 
who look below the surface. The attractiveness of the 
cross came to him as the result of a conflict in his own 
soul. I am not ashamed, he says, of the Gospel of Christ. 
A man does not say that unless he was tempted to be 
ashamed. Or, again, I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified. A man 
does not determine a question unless first it has presented 
itself as a question; determination follows a conflict of 
judgment and will. The attractiveness of the cross in 
Paul’s experience was the result of a deep view into the 
life and work of Christ; he came to this conclusion through 
struggle. I ask you, then, to look a little below the surface 


and see what is the inherent attractiveness in the passion 
and death of Jesus Christ that has drawn men toward him. 


There are two ways in which a man may look at the 
experiences of life. The first is that of a gentle, placid 
optimism. He shuts his eyes to all in life that is not 
pleasant. He says, Let us look at the bright side of 
things; the dark side of things he will not see. He tries 
to make the best of life; not to see what life really is, not 
to understand its real significance, but only to look at that 
which is pleasant. If he writes a book on natural theol- 
ogy, he will take the pleasantness, the loveliness, the 
agreeable things, and he will make his conception of God 
out of them; but as to the hard, disagreeable, cruel ex- 
periences of life, those he does not write about, he forgets 
them. So he insists on looking at the best in man. The 
devil, he says, is not so black as he is painted, and he 
gradually comes to think that he is not black at all. If 
he sees a thistle, it is only the flower on the thistle he 
sees; he rejoices in the rose and declines to take account 
of the thorns. He leaves out of view the one great, awful 
fact in life—sin. He leaves out of view the fact that 
there are men, and many men, who deliberately choose 
to do evil, and a great, great many men who do not 
choose to do good. The fact of sin he leaves out of life 


? Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, March 
19, 1893. Reported stenographically a Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 

2 In my judgment, the phrase “If I be lifted up from the earth’’ does not 
refer to the ascension (as Meyer interprets it), nor merely to the crucifixion, as 
John’s interpretation might seem to indicate, but to the whole exaltation as a 
consequence of thecrucifixion. ‘‘ The whole sentence may be paraphrased thus: 
Already is the judgment of this world beginning to take place; already is the 
Prince of this world beginning to be cast out; and I, if I be faithful to the end 
in enduring that cross for which I came unto this how, will draw all hearts 
toward me, even as now these stranger hearts are drawn toward me.”’ 
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altogether. This seems to me to be the view of life 
which is generally taken by what are called the Liberal 
Christians. Their theology is that of a gentle, placid 
optimism ; they look on the bright side of things, they 


are resolved to make life look bright whether or no, or 


their life and experience are such as to make life seem 
bright to them. A second and a deeper view is that of 
the pessimist. He looks at life, not merely at the bright 
side of things. He determines to see life as it is; he 
sees its tears, its battle-fields ; he sees its pain, its anguish ; 


he sees that all life comes in through a door of pain, and 


all life goes out through a door of pain ; he sees that life 
begins with a cry in the cradle and ends with a groan on 
the death-bed ; he sees that all the way through there is 
harassing care, and often awful battle; he sees the strug- 
gle, the restlessness, the unease of men; he sees men 
struggling, pushing, thronging forward after they know 
not what; he sees the conflict of life, the mystery of life, 
the pain of life, the untempered, unregulated desires of life, 
and the sin of life. If he be without piety, then he says 
to himself, All things are as they are because they must 
be so; life is not worth living, but we are here and we 
must submit; there is nothing to do but to endure that 
which a man’s heredity and a man’s environment put 
upon him. . If he be religious, then he says, 7s life is 
wholly evil, and’the world is wholly bad, but there is 
going to be something better beyond; and he lives in this 
life a missionary cheered by the hope of a rest and a deliv- 
erance in a life yet to come. Or possibly he may say that 
the glory of God is the one thing to be secured, and God’s 
glory is secured by sin and suffering as well as by joy and 
virtue, and he has elected some to be virtuous and happy, 


and others to be sinful and miserable, all alike for his owa . 


glory. But, pious or without piety, he takes the gloomy 
and the dark view of this present life. | 

Now, Jesus Christ took neither of these views and acted 
on neither of them. He did not look at the bright side 
of things. He saw what was dark and sorrowful and sin- 
ful in humanity, but he did not submit to the dark and 
sorrowful and sinful. He was not resigned to evil. He 
counted it neither a necessary fact nor a divine decree. 
But, seeing the sin and pain and trouble in life, he plunged 
into the midst of it; he sought to identify himself with it ; 
he endeavored, not to escape it, but to take it upon himself, 
to make it his own. His was neither the optimistic view 
nor the pessimistic view, but the heroic view. One little 
incident in the life of Christ may serve to illustrate what 
I mean. He had told his disciples that he was to be 
betrayed ; he had gone to his customary place of retire- 
ment at night just outside the city walls, and asked his dis- 
ciples to watch there. They had not watched; they had 
fallen asleep. And when the Temple guard came down 
out through the gates of Jerusalem and down the hill and 
across the intervening valley, their lights twinkling in the 
darkness, there was no watching disciple to call to the Mas- 
ter ; the sentry was asleep on his post. When Christ heard 
them come, he could have fled; but, so doing, he would 
have left the recreant sentries to arrest. What he did do 
was to come out from his retirement and put himself 
between the sleeping sentinels and the approaching guard, 
and say to the guard, I am the one you seek ; take me and let 
these go free. He put himself between the danger and 
his recreant friends that he might die and they be saved. 
What in that one moment he did was what he did in his 
whole life—he put himself between the peril, the calamity, 


the suffering, the sin of humanity, and mankind, taking all 


this upon himself that others might go free. And what he 
did he called on his disciples to do. He did not say to them 
merely, “‘ Bear the cross;” he says, ‘' Zake up your cross 
and follow me.” He bids men come into suffering, not 
flee from suffering. He bids them come into it, because 
suffering, and even sin, are the means by which the 
world’s redemption is being wrought out. Out of the 


lower state little by little God is bringing forth the higher. 
Out of animals with no souls God brings forth human 
creatures into whom he can breathe the breath of life, and 
out of men with souls so imperfect you can hardly discover 
the souls he brings larger and better and nobler souls. 
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Out of cowards he makes heroes; out of liars he makes 
truth-tellers ; out of brigands he makes heroes. He does 
this in nations, in races, in individuals, and he does it by 
the process of struggle, of pain, of temptation. The 
only way in which men can get muscle is by wres- 
tling ; the only way in which they can get moral and spir- 
itual muscle is by wrestling with the temptation of life. 
If the human race had stayed in the Garden of Eden to 
this day, it would have been a race of babies, innocent but 
not virtuous. ‘The fall was ‘the first step in spiritual de- 
velopment. The only pathway from the cradle to man- 
hood is the pathway of struggle, conflict, battle, endeavor. 
This Christ recognizes. He bids us see the dark side of 
things, but see in that dark side of things the ministry of a 
higher and nobler life. The pain that men want to get 
rid of is the very thing they should covet; the struggle 
they want to escape is the very experience they should 
dash and fling themselves into. Does he not say, you ask 
me, “Come unto me and rest”? Are not peace and rest 
the gift of Christ? Yes, but put your accent on the me 
when you read that text. Come unto me and rest: Come 
unto me, the soldier in battle ; Come unto me, the fireman 
fighting the flames; Come unto me, the surgeon in the hos- 
pital; Come unto me in the*midst of the struggle, and 
stand by my side. That is the way to find peace. If 
you consider your own experiences in life, you will see 
that the anxieties that have preyed upon you, that have 
plowed these furrows in your cheek, that have touched 
your hair with premature gray, are the anxieties that have 
come upon you, not when you have been at work, when 
’ you have been in the midst of the battle, but when stand- 
ing off and looking at it; not when you have attacked the 
foe and wrestled with him, but when you have been fear- 
ing his attack. I was looking yesterday at Barye’s statue 
of “ Theseus and the Centaur,” my friend and [; and at 
first we were inclined to criticise it; the face of Theseus 
was too calm, too peaceful; but as we studied the artist’s 
work, the club raised in one hand and the other hand on the 
throat of the Centaur, we could see even in that bronze face 
a steady determination growing, a strength of courage, and 
a peace because Theseus was in the midst of the battle, 
too absorbed in it to be anxious. What in imagination 
you can see in the bronze face of Barye’s Theseus, we have 
all seen in the faces of noble men and noble women, grow- 
ing peaceful, not because they were in the harbor, but 
because they were inspired by a noble sense of duty in the 
storm ; not because there was no roll of drum and trumpet- 
call, but because, answering the trumpet-call, they were in 


the midst of the battle, too bravely fighting to be double- 


minded and harassed. The secret of peace is concentra- 
tion ; and the secret of concentration is a noble enthusi- 
asm for a noble cause. * 

Now, this is a most attractive message or a most unattract- 
ive message according as we are brave or cowards. The 
voice of Christ to us is not, Believe such and such things, 
or, Do such and such things here, and you shall have peace 
hereafter ; it is not, You must bear the ill and trouble a 
little while, but pretty soon you will come out of it. That 
was not the spirit of Christ; the spirit of Christ was that 
of one who shared the glory of his Father and deliberately 
laid it aside, turned his back upon it, and dashed into 
the conflict with evil and sorrow and sin. And, doing this, 
he says, Come, follow me. His glory is not the glory of 
a laurel crown worn by and by, the glory of a future vic- 
tory in some far-off world; his glory is the glory of the 
battle here and now; it is the glory of the man who, in the 
time of the Protestant Reformation, dares to strike blows 
for liberty and receive them; the glory of the man who, in 
the time of the anti-slavery conflict, dares to face oppro- 
_ brium and opposition and misreport and danger to life 
_ itself for the sake of the enfranchisement of the negro; it 
is the glory of every man and woman who dares pour out 
his own life that he may give life to others; it is the 
glory of courage, the glory of battle. Jesus Christ comes 


1 A friend who heard this sermon reminds me of a dramatic and striking illus- 
tration of the principle here stated, afforded by Charles Dickens in ‘*‘ The Tale 
of Two Cities.” Sydney Carton gives his life for his friend, and goes to the 
guillotine to die in his stead; and ** they said of him, about the city night, 
that it was the peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there.” 
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into the world that he may enter into the conflict and the 
pain ; and, coming in, he calls on men and women to follow 
him, follow him in soldierlike and heroic spirit, that they 
may enter into the conflict and the pain. 

And, coming, he reveals the infinite and the eternal nature 
of God as one who is himself entering into the conflict and 
the struggle and the pain of life; the infinite and the 
eternal heart of God sharing the travail-pain of the uni- 
verse, not that he may win peace and virtue for himself, 
but that he may win peace and virtue for his children. 
Look out at the universe of nature and men and see behind 
all these phenomena an infinite and eternal energy pervading 
them and bringing them into one great unity. Follow along 
that line of thought a little more, and see how in all that 
energy there is thought, how the universe has been thought 
out; this great energy that pervades and moves the uni- 
verse is an intellectual energy, a thinking energy. Fol- 
low this thought out a little further, and see how this 
energy that broods in the universe of men and in the uni- 
verse of matter is brooding a forthcoming life, is, to use 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness, developing men, and transforming men, 
and lifting them up. Follow this thought still further ; for 
at first you have stood outside of the temple, and then have 
entered into its outer courts ; press on—on—on to its Holy 
of Holies. There is more back of all the phenomena of 
life than an infinite and eternal energy; more than an in- 
tellectual life, expressing thought in material phenomena; 
more than a power that makes for righteousness. Self-sacri- 
fice for love’s sake is the law of human life, because it is 
the supreme law of the life of the universe, because it is 
the divinity that makes God himself to be divine. 

We cannot enter into fellowship with Christ, or with 
God, or with the noblest and most heroic of our fellow-men, 
except as we voluntarily enter into the struggle of life for 
our fellow-man. To preach the Gospel is not merely to. 
tell the story of the cross ; it is to live the life of the cross. 
I can tell the story of Farragut, and if I can tell it with 
eloquence I shall stir some hearts to bravery; but does. 
that compare with having lived the life of Farragut? does 
talking here about him compare with having tied one’s self 
to the mast.and steamed up, a mark for shot and shell, 
into Mobile harbor? It is the fact that stirs human hearts, 
and the telling of the fact only stirs human hearts as the 
picture of a reality stirs men feebly who can see the real- 
ity itself. The poor invalid who lies upon her bed of sick-. 
ness, and thinks she is doing nothing, is bearing her part 
of the world’s great burden; the father and the children 
are learning lessons of patience and suffering without suf- 
fering. I said a few moments ago that there was no way 
by which a man could learn patience except as he suffered ; 
but there is one other way ; he can learn by having some 
one suffer for him. Some of us here have learned cour- 
age because other men have been heroes, and they have 
shamed our cowardice; and other men and women have 
borne with patience the great burden that was laid upon 
them, and they have shamed our irritability. No business. 
man stands inthe stressof threatened bankruptcy firm, strong 
for honor and integrity, who does not preach a thousand- 
fold more eloquent sermons than any man who talks of vir- 


tue; no soldier goes on the battle-field and stands there amid 


shot and shell who does not say more for courage than any 
man who talks about courage. This is the glory of the di- 
vine revelation, that it shows a God who does not merely talk 
about patience and courage and fidelity and suffering love, 
but who has in himself borne the travail-pain of the world 
that he may bring forth a new creation. I believe in per-. 
sonal immortality ; but, after all, I do not think, with some 


of my brethren in the ministry, that everything depends on 


belief in personal immortality. If I thought that when my 
life ends I should be buried in the grave and it would be the 
end of me, I do not know what would be the undermining 
influence of that cold, hard unbelief on me; but it seems 
to me I should be almost as eager and as anxious as I am 
to-day to put some little spark of life into humanity, to 
leave some legacy of love behind me, to give forth some 
word or some influence that should reappear in other lives- 
when I had ceased to be. To follow Christ is not to look 
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on the bright side of things and think of life as a gentle 
and easy thing; and it certainly is not to look on the dark 
side of things and think it is irremediable. It isto see that 
the process of pain and suffering and wrestling is itself a 
process of education and redemption; to see that each 
one of us by our struggle and conflict may be rising up 
into a larger and better life, or lifting others up. To be 
religious is not to lie down with Jacob and dream of a 
ladder with its bottom on the earth and its top in the 
heavens, and the angels going up and down ; it is to climb 
the ladder, round by round, and every step a struggle ; 
to climb, it not for ourselves alone, but for our brothers, our 
sisters, our friends, and for the whole human race. 
This is the attractiveness of the cross of Christ. Hold 
this up and men will gather to it ; lay it down and substi- 
tute some other attraction and they will disperse again. 
Not by music, not by architecture, not by social pleasure, 
will the Church’s victory be won. Wherever, by life and 
by lip, this faith is held up, this living service, this self- 
sacrifice, men are drawn to it. Held aloft in the first 
era of primitive Christianity, in four centuries it had con- 
quered the Roman world; held aloft in the hands of 
Luther, in Luther’s own lifetime it had conquered one- 
half of Europe ; held aloft in the time of Wesley, in Wes- 
_ ley’s own lifetime eighty thousand Methodists were gath- 
ered about it; held aloft by the Salvation Army, in a 
quarter of a century that Army so grew that last year a 
million and a third of people were gathered in its various 
-meeting-places in the United States. Self-sacrifice, illus- 
trated by life and set forth in words, draws all men toward 
it. God help us not to talk about the cross merely, nor 
to endure the cross when it is laid upon us and we cannot 
escape it, but to follow after, as Paul did, soldiers in the 
army of the Lord Christ, that we may be made partakers 
of his sufferings and be conformable unto his death ! 3 


The Story of Job’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Instead of following the lesson prescribed for to-day by 
the International Sunday-School Committee by a paper of 
my own, I substitute therefor the following admirable 
analysis of the Book of Job from the pen of Professor 
Richard G. Moulton, of Cambridge, England, taking it 
from his admirable monograph, ‘‘ The Book of Job: the 
‘Text of the Revised Version, Adapted to Modern Print- 
ing.” I advise all students of this splendid but awful 
epic to read, if possible, this little book, comparing with it 
Professor Genung’s **The Epic of the Inner Life” and 
Dr. R. W. Raymond’s “ The Book of Job,” and, in the last 
two volumes especially, the introductory matter. Profes- 
sor Moulton’s analysis, omitting some minor critical mat- 
ters not necessary for the reader here, is as follows: 


Analysis of the Book.—The form of the Book of Job is 
-a dramatic poem set in a frame of epic narrative. Its sub- 
ject is the mystery of human suffering. 

The Frame Opens the Situation.—The epic narrative 

exhibits Job in his prosperity as perfect. A council is 
held in heaven at which the Satan of the earth proposes 
tests of Job’s perfection. 
_ His first test is the ruin of property and family; Job is 
unmoved. The second test is personal affliction ; though 
his own wife gives way, Job is unmoved. But a third test 
_arises by the long continuance of the suffering, during 
_which Job’s Three Friends visit and sit by him on the ashes 
heap, while a crowd of spectators stand around below. At 
last Job’s patience changes to complaint; and at this 
point the frame (1, ii.) gives place to the dramatic poem. 
The frame has, however, contributed the /rst solution of 
the mystery: Suffering presented as God's test of goodness, 
the test being the severer as the goodness is sound enough to 
stand it. 

The Dramatic Poem.—Job’s curse. He curses the day 
.of his birth. Why is life forced upon the miserable? 


' 1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 23, 1893.—Job xlii., 1-10. 
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This last seems a reflection upon God’s dispensations ; and 
the Three Friends hasten to justify God. . 
The Debate.—A triple triplet of speeches. The position 
taken up by the Three Friends makes a second solution of 
the mystery: The very righteousness of God (they think) zs 
involved in the doctrine that all suffering is a judgment upon 
sin. They put this at first gently, and as a source of hope 
for Job, who, by repentance, might so easily be restored. 
Afterwards, in the heat of argument, they accuse Job of 
direct transgressions, and reiterate the never-failing judg- 
ment of God upon sin. 3 

Job, in answer, never pretends to be sinless; but he 
knows no sin of his can explain the total ryin that has 
fallen upon him. As his friends wax sterner, Job is more 
and more driven to look upward to God himself as his vin- 
dicator against such misinterpretation of God’s own judg- 
ments ; Job is confident of vindication, but falls into de- 
spair at the shortness of time left for it, and his mind 
hovers about the idea of a vindication hereafter. At last 
he is driven by the persistence of the friends to look fairly 
in the face their doctrine of God’s unfailing judgment on 
sin; and terrible doubts arise in his mind as to the mys- 
tery of the amount of evil in the world that goes unpun- 
ished. Finally, he makes oath of his innocence in refer- 
ence to the sins he has been accused of, and declares the 
debate closed. 

Interposition of Elihu.—Religious tradition, represented 
in the three aged friends, has spent its force ; now youth- 
ful enthusiasm appears in Elihu. He adds a ¢hird solution 
of the mystery: Suffering is one of God's voices by which he 
warns and restores men. 

Elihu’s First Speech (xxxii., xxxiii.).—He puts this view 
in a lengthy address to Job, and pauses for a reply. Job 
receives it in silence. | 

Elihu’s Second Speech (xxxiv.).— He turns to the Three 
Friends and seeks to carry them with him in a protest 
against such presumption as Job’s. They make no sign. 

Elihu’s Third Speech (xxxv., xxxvi., xxxvii.).—Doubly 
slighted, Elihu looks upward to heaven, and finds in the 
sky a fresh text for the greatness of God. While he is 
gazing upon it, the sky shows signs of change (from xxxvii., 
17), and the tokens of a rising storm mingle with his words, 
until (xxxvii., 19) the storm-cloud has descended and en- 
veloped the whole scene, and we get— 

The Divine Intervention (from xxxviii.).—The voice of 
God is heard out of the whirlwind. The idea of the 
whirlwind is maintained throughout ; the words of God are 
presented in the form of sharp interrogatories, like explo-— 
sions of thunder, each outburst putting some startling mys- 
tery of nature, and thus bringing out a fourth solution of 
the problem: The whole universe is an unfathomed mystery, 
and the good in it is just as mysterious as theevil, Ina lull 
of the storm (xl., 3-5), Job’s voice is heard for a moment ; 
and at last (zlii.) he is able to answer and make submission 
(while line one of verse 3 and line two of verse 4 are 
God’s words, like echoes [compare xxxvili., 2, 3] of the | 
retiring storm). Then the storm is entirely gone, and 
(xlii., 7) the 

Frame Resumes.—Close of the story. | 

The epic narrative tells that God rebuked the Three 
Friends because they had not spoken right of him, as Job 
had ; thus bringing out the fifth solution: The proper atti- 
tude of mind toward the mystery of human suffering—that 
the strong faith of Job, which could even reproach God as a 
Jriend reproaches a friend, was more acceptable to him than 
the servile adoration which sought to twist the truth in order 
to magnify God. ‘Then, as Job intercedes for his friends, 
his prosperity begins to return, and he becomes a greater 
Son of the East than ever before. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: April 17— 
Abraham’s prayer for Sodom (Gen. xviii., 20-33) ; April 
18—Pray one for another (James v., 14-20); April 19— 
He shall ask, and God shall give (1 Johnv., 14-16); April 
20—Samuel praying for Israel (1 Sam. vii., 5-12) ; April 
21— Moses praying for Aaron (Deut. ix., 20-29); April 22 
—Paul’s prayers (Phil. i., 2-7); April 23—Topic: Pray- 
ing for friends (Job xlii., 8-10; Phil. i., 4-10). 


| 
| 
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The Religious World 


Three 
Theological Seminaries logues of three theological semina- 


ries, which may be regarded as typi- 


cal of three different phases of Christian life and thought. The 
seminary at Auburn, located in one of the most beautiful of the 
interior cities of New York, ministers chiefly to the towns and 
country districts of the Empire State. 
stitution, and for nearly seventy-five years has been singularly 
successful in the special work which it is called todo. Its 


course of study is much like what we have been led to expect in 


theological seminaries for the last half-century. The emphasis 
is put upon systematic theology, sacred rhetoric, and the 
study of the Bible in the original languages. Church history 
and polity also occupy prominent places, and there are various 
lectures on philosophic and scientific subjects in their relation to 
theology. Very little attention is given to social subjects, the only 
mention of these that we notice being a course of four lectures 
cand a lay sermon by Professor R. T. Ely on Socialism. The 
seminary has sixty-six students and an admirable Faculty. In 
the past it has represented conservative tendencies in theology, 
and is supposed to do so still, although the critical departments 
are fully abreast of the times, and in able hands. Among theo- 
logical seminaries only Andover equals Auburn in the training 
given to young ministers in the delivery of sermons. A very 
different institution in every respect is the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School at Meadville, Pa., which is Unitarian in its affilia- 
tions. It numbers thirty-eight students, four resident professors, 
- and four non-resident lecturers. It seems to give more attention 
to the history of religions, to philosophy, and to sociology than 
most seminaries. We notice, for instance, a special course on 
the “ History of Religions” and another on “Christian Sociol- 
ogy,” in which such topics as ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,” “ Care 
of Destitute Children,” “ Industrial Education,” ‘ Crime and 
Prison Reform,” “ Insanity and Suicide,” “ Perils and Prospects 
of Democracy,” and many similar subjects receive extended con- 
sideration. The Rev. George L. Cary is the President of the 
institution. Both Auburn and Meadville Seminaries are so sit- 
uated that their constituency is largely in country districts, al- 
though, of course, many of their students soon find their way to 
darger places. The Chicago Theological Seminary has all the 
characteristics of an institution in a great and growing city. Its 
course of study has a large place for sociology, which is under 
the direction of Professor Graham Taylor, one of the ablest men 
in that department in the country. It has special departments 
for Swedes, for Norwegians and Danes, and for Germans. It 
is Congregational in its management, although open to students 
of all denominations. In its material equipment, its buildings, 
and its courses of study, Chicago Seminary seems to us one of 
the most complete of American theological seminaries. Just 
- aow special efforts are being made to increase its endowment, and 
the work which its location fits it to do requires such increase. 


Among the Faculty we notice such well-known names as those 


of Drs. F. W. Fiske, G. N. Boardman, S. I. Curtiss, G. B. Will- 
cox. There are eighteen professors and instructors. The Sem- 
inary hopes to realize a handsome sum from the use of its build- 
ings and dormitories during the Columbian Exposition. One 
feature which attracts our attention as we examine the year- 
books issued. by these seminaries is that they are beginning to 
recognize the spirit of the times, and to acknowledge its influ- 
ence. This is evident at Auburn in the well-known sympathy 
of some of its professors with the Higher Criticism; at Mead- 
ville in the attention given to comparative religion and so- 
ciology, and at Chicago in the great step forward which has 
been taken in its department of Sociology. The Zettgeist, how 
ever, seems to have had less influence on prevalent methods of 
teaching systematic theology than in any other department. 
We often wish that Henry B. Smith was alive, and that Pro. 
Jessors Park and Samuel Harris were young; then the outlook 
in systematic theology would be more encouraging than now; 
for we need theologians fitted to lead in these times, and the 
present number of such men is small. 


A Family Paper 


We have recently received the cata- . 


It is a Presbyterian in- 
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In a recent number of The Christian 
Another Rescue Mission Union we gave an account of the Res- 

cue Mission under the direction of St. 
Bartholomew's Episcopal Church, New York. It now gives us 
pleasure to call attention to another effort in the same direc- 
tion. One of the wealthiest churches in New York is the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist, of which the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce is the pas- 
tor. This church recently took up a collection for missions 
amounting to thirty thousand dollars, not including some of the 
largest gifts of the great givers of the church. It now proposes 
to do something more for the city in which it is located. A 


-house has been purchased at. No. 343 West Forty-seventh 


Street, which is being prepared for mission work of a very 
practical k.nd. We ar: informed that on the first floor there 
will be a Sunday-school and general assembly room, on the 
second floor a kindergarten, »nd on the third floor a day-nur- 
sery. The locality in which this mission is situated swarms 
with children, and the need is great. The sooner other churches 
take up this work, and give not simply their money but them- 
selves, the better it will be for the city, ana the better for the 
churches, for nothing is more needed in this time than such a 
manifestation of Christianity as will compel the poor to believe 
that those in the wealthy churches have vital faith in what they. 
profess. 


Never has Minneapolis been swayed 
Revival at Minneapolis by so profound a religious enthusi- 

asm as in the great revival conducted 
by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. The city is admirably adapted for 
such work, the churches being strong, well equipped, and aggres- 
sive. Mr. Mills, who is one of the first of American evan- 
gelists, owes his success, first, to his profound consecration ; 
second, to his genuine spirituality; third, to his wise organiza- 
tion ; and, fourth, to his common-sense methods in the presentation 
of truth. He insists on certain conditions as essential: the 
churches in a community must be united, and he must be placed in 
command for the time. He determines where the meetings 
shall be held, and, like a skillful captain, directs all movements. 
In Minneapolis he was assisted by the Rev. Dr. Chapman, the 
Rev. Ralph Gillian, and trusted friends who led in the services 
of song. ‘The work was thoroughly advertised, and it is said 
that as many as two thousand different persons at the beginning 
were engaged as ushers and singers, and that their numbers 
increased as the meetings were prolonged. The audiences 
attending the churches grew until the great Exposition Hall, 
accommodating fully eight thousand people, was required and 
was thronged. One peculiar feature was the Interdenominational 
Christian Convention, which began on the 2oth of March and 


was attended by over five hundred pastors and Christian workers 


from the regions contiguous to Minneapolis. The final meeting 
of this Convention was held in the gréat auditorium of Exposi- 
tion Hall,and it is said that there were two thousand people 
in the choir, and that seven hundred ushers and fifty door- 
keepers were required in providing forthe audience. Inevitably 
in such meetings very profound emotions are stirred, but Mr. 
Mills dges not seek to play upon the feelings; his presentations 
of tru@™ are singularly calm and free from the cant of revival 
meth When he is asked, “ Why should I be a Christian ? 
he replies, “ Because it is right; it is the only way to complete 
your manhood.” His preaching is ethical rather than doctrinal, 
and the motives to repentance which are presented are drawn 
quite as much from this life as from the future. We have not 
at the date of writing received an estimate as to the number of 
converts in Minneapolis, and should not incline to place very 
much dependence upon any attempt to measure by figures the 
worth of such a movement. Its influence will be felt for a 


- long time in the greater unity among Christian people and the 


greater consecration of all the churches and Christian workers 
of that city. | 


‘A Plea for The Plea for Peace and Work which 
Purity, Order, and Peace” was published a few weeks ago, and 
signed by nearly three hundred Pres- 

byterian ministers, does not seem to have met with the recep- 
tion which was expected. There has just been made public a 
counter appeal which is entitled “« A Plea for Purity, Order, and 


” 
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Peace,” which different Presbyteries and churches are asked to 
approve and send to the General Assembly at its next meeting. 
It seems to us that the effect of this plea will be to precipitate and 
prolong the controversy which already grievously threatens the 
Presbyterian Church. Nevertheless, the utterances are so 
important that we quote them somewhat at length. We do not 
know how many names could be secured as signers to this plea, 
having only seen it unsigned in the religious press : 


There are, and have been for several] years, contentions and disputations in 
the Church concerning doctrines and principles which many regard as vital to 
our faith and order; and though the Assembly has taken action in favor of the 
doctrine and polity of the Church, the contention goes on and increases until 
many believe there is danger of schism., It is claimed by some that the deliver- 
ance of the last Assembly on inspiration ‘‘ imposes new tests of orthodoxy,’’ 
and restricts the liberty heretofore enjoyed in accepting our “‘system of doc- 
trine.” It is said that a new doctrine of Holy Scripture as the Word of God, 
not taught in our Confession, was thereby introduced by the Assembly by 
informal resolution, and protests are heard against the introduction of such 
new doctrines, either by resolution or by judicial decisions. These protests are 
made in the name of peace. 

We are deeply grieved by the prevalence of strife in the Church, and that this 
strife, in some quarters, hinders the work of the Church. We are solicitous 
that the questions at issue be promptly and finally settled, so that the Church 
may have rest, and, walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, be multiplied. 

We do not believe that peace can be secured by avoiding or delaying a settle- 
ment of the points in contention. On the contrary, such avoidance or delay 
would perpetuate and intensify strife. The way of peace is the way of steadfast 
adherence to the doctrines and laws of the Church. We can think of nothing 
better calculated to secure peace, as well asto promote zeal and efficiency inthe 
work to which we are called as a Church, than a clear and emphatic declara- 
tion of our adherence to the absolute truth of God’s Word.:: 

We ask, therefore, that the General Assembly shall so consider the whole 
subject and the various questions which may regularly come before it, and take 
such action as in its wisdom will most effectively and promptly allay strife and 
premote the purity, order, and peace of the Church. 


Every Presbyterian ought to read the New 
York “ Evangelist” under date of March 
30. It contains many articles bearing on 
the present controversy in the Presbyterian Church, the most 
important of them being “ The Appeal in the Case of Professor 


The Case of 
Professor Briggs 


Briggs,” by Professor Francis Brown, which is a long and ex- 


haustive treatment of the.case, occupying four full pages of the 
paper. Four distinct points are considered: first, The Commit- 
tee of Prosecution; second, Legal Barriers to Further Proce- 
dure; third, Grounds of Appeal; and, fourth, The Merits of the 
Case in Law. Hardly less important than this article of Pro- 
fessor Brown is that by Professor Willis J. Beecher, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, entitled “Appeal from a Verdict of 
Acquittal, ” in which he argues that when a man has been once 
acquitted the Presbyterian Church does not and never has 
recognized the right of appeal to a higher court of the Church. 
He says: “ If the Washington General Assembly condemns Pro- 
fessor Briggs at the cost of adopting flagrant injustice as a part 
of our Presbyterian system, the Church will not soon recover from 
the suicidal blow. . . . Even if he deserves condemnation, the 
Church cannot afford to thrust the sword through her own body 
in order to pierce him.” Another article in the same paper is 
entitled “ Was the Notice of Appeal Filed within Ten Days ?” 
and still another is on “The Omnipotence of the General 


Assembly,” in which a chapter from the life of Dr. George’ 


Junkin, prosecutor of Albert Barnes, is made to do good service 
in the present controversy. The importance of the article by 
Professor Beecher is very great, because Auburn Seminary has 
been supposed to be somewhat conservative; but this article 
leaves no doubt as to the sympathies of Professor Beecher and 
probably of many of his associates. The substance of all the 
articles is in one paragraph in the editorial column: “The 
Assembly of 1893 has no right in law and equity to entertain 
the appeal in the case of Professor Briggs. . . . The only thing 
a constitutional Church can do without revolutionary action is 
to turn the appellants out of court.” The next few weeks will 
see exciting times in the Presbyterian Church, and he would be 
a bold man who would venture to prophesy what the outcome 
will be. : 

If any religious denominations are 
represented at the World’s Fair, 
surely the Congregational ought to 
be among the number, and plans are already in active operation 
looking toward such an exhibition. The Rev. J. G. Johnson, 
D.D., of Chicago, is Chairman of the Western Committee, the 


Congregationalists at the 
World’s Fair 
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other members of which are Drs. Goodwin, Savage, Willard 
Scott, H. M. Scott, Gilbert and W.H. Warren, and Messrs. 
I. N. Camp, E. W. Blatchford, and G. B. Barrows. The East- 
ern’ Advisory Committee consists of Mr. S. B. Capen, the Rev. 
Morton Dexter, and the Hon. H. A. Hill, of Boston; the Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J.; and Mr. J. H. Stick- 
ney, of Baltimore. The Rev. George A. Hood has been secured 
as superintendent and manager. Mr. Stickney has offered to 
provide a miniature of the canopy which covers Plymouth Rock, 
and to place under it a genuine piece of the rock. The student 
of ecclesiastical and political history might well begin his studies 
of the — at Plymouth Rock. 


We have heard very much in this country 
The Church Army of the Salvation Army. How many people 

know that there is another organization in 
England working along the same general lines, and yet a part 
of the machinery of the Anglican Church? The Church Army 
was organized in 1882 by the Rev. W. Carlile, a member of 
the Church Parochial Missionary Society. Mr. Carlile had had 
much experience in work in the London slums, and this Army, 
like the Salvation Army, is organized to reach those outside the 
churches. Its work is evangelistic and social. It has a Train- 
ing Home in London, where Christian workingmen, “ abstainers 
from tobacco and alcohol,” are prepared for evangelistic work. 
Their training includes the Bible, Prayer-Book, vocal and instru- 
mental music, and the best methods of reaching the people. 
They go in response to the invitation of vicars, and work under 
their direction. ‘They hold open-air meetings, visit jails, public- 
houses, slums, wear a simple uniform, and preach the need of 
conversion. The Army has been supposed to be, and perhaps has 
been, rather under Low Church influences. It has one hundred 
and seventy officer-evangelists;’’ twelve thousand members, 
all working men and women, many of whom have been reclaimed 
from evil lives. It has a Training Home for mission nurses, 
and fifty-eight of them are now at work. Along social lines this 
Church Army, even before General Booth published his pro- 
gramme, was doing many of the things which he has recently 
attempted on a larger scale. It has homes in poor parishes for 
the reclamation of tramps, criminals, and drunkards. Fifteen 
such homes are now fully equipped, and more are contemplated. 
Each man has twopence per day out of his earnings for pocke‘- 
money, and the remainder is saved for him until he leaves the 
home, or used for clothing. Three-fourths of the men who are 
supposed to be reached by the Army are permanently reformed. 
A Labor Home for women and one for youth have been opened, | 
and an “over-sea” department is already in working order. 
The methods of the Army are much like those of the Salvatior- 
ists, except that there is less likelihood of extravagance in the 
conduct of their services. The Army idea, however, is used, 
and the workers recruited from those whom it has reached with 
the Gospel. Without doubt, the Church Army is largely mod- 
eled after the Salvation Army, and in that the Church of Eng- 
land wisely consented to be taught by those who had proved 
their ability to reach and —_ the lowest classes of people. 


Dr. Julius Soper, of the Methodist 

Church Union in Japan Episcopal Church, writing in the “ In- 
' dependent,” describes a condition of 

ines in the mission field which might well put to shame many 
Christian communities in the United States and in England. 
He tells how the Week of Prayer was observed in Hakodate. 
Three churches united in the services—namely, the Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. The meetings were largely 
attended, there being about one hundred and fifty present each 
night. The second Sunday of the week a union communion 
service was observed according to the Episcopal form. The 
communion is a regular thing, being observed each year in suc- 
cession in accordance with the forms of the different churches. 
This year the sermon was preached by the Methodist mission- 
ary and the communion administered by a missionary of the 
Church of England, the native pastors of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches and the missionary of the Methodist all 
sitting within the railing around the pulpit. The Episcopal 
missionary first administered the elements to those mentioned, 
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and then invited them to assist him in administering them to 
the people gathered around the rail. Dr. Soper asks, “ Why 
cannot all Protestant Christians thus unite and frequently cele- 
brate together the death and sufferings of our blessed Lord, not 
only in Hakodate, but in all parts of the world?” 


% 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. M. J. Savage has been selected to deliver the 
—_ at the Phillips Brooks memorial’service in Boston on 

——The Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California, is dying at his home in San 
Francisco. He is eighty-two years of age. | 

—The one hundred and fifth General Assembly of the Pres- 
-‘byterian Church in the United States will meet in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., Thurs- 
day, May 18, 1893, and will be opened with a sermon by the 
retiring Moderator, the Rev. W. C. Young, D.D. 

—The Reformed Church in America decided last year to 
secure a permanent denominational home, and purchased No. 
25 East Twenty-second Street, in this city, and altered it to 
suit the needs of the various church boards whose offices 
_ were to be there. The building was formally opened on Tuesday 
of this week. 

—The Rev. George R. Bliss, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Theology at Crozer Theological Seminary, died on March 27, 
at Chester, Pa., aged seventy-seven years. He went to Crozer from 
Bucknell University in 1875, and has held a chair at Crozer ever 
since. He was a well-known Greek and Hebrew scholar, and 
contributed largely to Church literature. _ 

—The Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, President of Princeton 
. College, is to visit Bermuda, the condition of his health demand- 
ing a change of climate. He expects to return about June 1, in 
time to deliver the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class. 
Dr. Patton spent last summer in Switzerland, and, though the 

outing did him good, he is not yet sufficiently strong to take 
charge of his classes. 

—The Church of the Ascension of this city has called the 
Rev. Percy S. Grant, of Fall River, to the rectorship of that 
church. Since the resignation of the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, who succeeded the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, as rector of Trinity Church, Boston, the Church of 
the Ascension has been without a regular pastor. The Rev. G. 
M. Watkins has been in charge. : | 

—A cable dispatch from London to the New York papers, 
dated March 29, says: “ A meeting was held at the Tabernacle 
to-day to decide upon a permanent pastor. The principal can- 
didates have been the Rev. Arthur Pierson, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. James Spurgeon, brother, and the Rev. Thomas Spur- 
geon, son, of the dead pastor, Charles Spurgeon. Bya majority 
of 2,000 the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon was invited to officiate in 
the pulpit for one year, with the view of becoming the perma- 
nent pastor. He will begin his duties in June.” So many con- 
tradictory statements have been heretofore published on this sub- 
ject that we await fuller accounts before feeling certain of th 
exact state of affairs. 

—The American Tract Society intends to have at the World's 
Fair the portable pulpit used by Whitefield in his open-air preach- 
ing, the chair of, the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” specimen pages 
of the Society’s publications in foreign languages, together with 
a display of its Bibles, books, and tracts. The Society is also 
engaged in printing a Columbian edition of new and old tracts 
in English, German, Swedish, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, and Bohemian, for use in connection with the Exposi- 
' tion, and these and other publications will be distributed by its 
Own missionary colporteurs in Chicago during the whole summer 


and through other Christian workers, ministers, laymen, mission- | 


ary laborers in evangelistic meetings, etc. _ 

—The General Assembly at Portland last May received a 
letter from a Mr. Middlemiss, of Salt Lake City, offering one 
hundred acres of land within the city limits, twenty acres for a 
building site for a Presbyterian college, and eighty acres for an 
endowment. The offer was referred to the Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies, and, after a conference with Arthur 
_ Brown, the owner of the land, the Board, at its meeting in 
Chicago last week, adopted this resolution: “In our judgment, 
the site offered is not suitable for our college; the property of- 
fered has not now, and is not likely to have, such value that the 
Board can conscientiously commend it to buyers; and lots could 
not be sold within a reasonable time for a sum sufficient to 
build, equip, and carry on a college. Leading Presbyterians 
and other citizens of Utah, with whom we conferred, concur in 
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this opinion. For these reasons we recommend that the prop- 
osition be respectfully declined.” 

—A correspondent writes us from Paris: “ A most interest- 
ing event took place at the Gallican Church in Paris on Sunday, 
the 19th of March, when, after the vesper service, Pére Hya- 
cinthe read to his congregation the resolutions passed by the 
International Old Catholic Congress at Lucerne in September 
last, which recommend, with insistence, all possible courtesy 
and kindness toward Protestants or other Christians—such 
as exchanging churches, holding reunions for benevolent pur- 
poses, edification, etc.; after which the Rev. Augustus Mettalal, 
ex-President of the Lutheran Church and President of the Na- 
tional Society for the Evangelization of France, clothed in his 
church robe, preached a powerful sermon upon the necessity of 
Christianity. for France, and when he cried, ‘Luther and Cal- 
vin and the Popes sink into insignificance before our great 


Leader and Saviour; and for his work there must be a Gallican 


Church, anti-Roman and evangelical, Apostolic and national, 
and such a Church is here founded, with the only man in France 
capable of such a work at its head—one who has never flinched, 
under the bitterest trials of calumny, persecution, and hatred, in 
what his conscience dictates. Dear Old Catholic brethren, hold 
fast to your glorious heritage of primitive faith! France has need 
of you, and God will bless you !’—at these words enthusiastic 


applause burst from the audience. Pére Hyacinthe followed with a 


telling address in which he explained how all Christian Protest- 
ants must necessarily be Catholic in spirit, even if they reject 
the grand and time-honored name; and all true Catholics should 
protest with all their forces against superstition, heresy, and 
spiritual bondage, even when they could not assume the 
name of Protestant, which was a name of negation, preferring 
one -of affirmation; yet, whether they protested or whether they 
affirmed, all should be done with charity and love, each Church 
maintaining its special rite and doctrime, but seeking the things 
which unite rather than those whick divide, and thus accomplish 
‘the work of Christ in his Church and in our beloved France.’ 
The audience rose to their feet and congratulated each other in 
the most fraternal manner, showing that the Gallican work of 
Catholic reform is not one of limitations and barriers, nor one 
of mere words, but of acts.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—James Wilde, of White City, Kan., has resigned to accept a call to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—E. B. Bary was on March 21 installed as pastor of the Central Church of 
Bangor, Me. 

—J. W. Malcolm was installed as pastor of the First Church of Cleveland, O., 
on March 22. . 

—J. J. Hancock accepts a call to Fifield, Wis. 

—F. V. Stevens accepts a call to the First Church of Sedalia, Mo. 

—C. F. Patchell accepts a call to Bay City, Mich. _ | 

—J. C. Andrus accepts a call to the Pilgrim Church of West Superior, Wis. 

—Dorrall Lee, of Derby, Conn., has resigned. 

-—W. A. Pinkerton accepts a call to Danby, Vt. 
—J. F. Hutchinson accepts a call to Carsonville, Mich. 
—A. J. Covell was installed as pastor of the church in Waterbury, Vt., on 


February 28. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—S. A. Gayley has resigned the pastorate of the church in West Nottingham, 
Md., which he has held for thirty-seven years, and will retire to Wayne, Pa. 

— Byram Clark, of Princeton, N. J., declines a call from the church at Toms 
River. 

—A.E. Allen, of North River, N. Y., accepts a call to Marysville, Colo. 

—P. E. Nichol has become pastor of the Memorial Church in Bay City, 
Mich. 

—A. W. Spooner, of Altoona, Pa., has received a call from the First Church 
of Camden, N. J. 

—W. L. Alexander, of the Lane Seminary, has received a call from the First 
Church of Decatur, Ind. : 

—H C. Hovey. of Bridgeport, Conn., has received a call from the South 
Church of Newburyport, Mass. 

| EPISCOPAL 

—Edmund A. Embury, who founded the Holy Cross Church of Plainfield, 
N. J., died in North Plainfield, on March 25, at the age of eighty-four. 

—R. L. Ganter, of St. Paul’s Church, Akron, O., died on March 27. 

—J. A. Giles has taken charge of the church in Windsor Terrace, Flatbush, 

—Robert Harris, of St. Luke’s Church, South Glastonbury, Conn., has re- 
signed, and will take charge of St. James’s Mission in New York City. 

—James B. Wasson has assumed pastoral charge of St. Stephen’s Church, 


N. J. 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—Cary F. Abbott was last week installed as pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Chicopee, Mass. 

—W. F. Schliemann, of Morgan, Mass., has received a call from the Middle 
Street Baptist Church of Portsmouth, N. H. 

—Leonard M. Vincent, one of the oldest members of the New York Methodist 
Conference. died in Poughkeepsie March 28, at the age of seventy-eight. 

—J. K. Wheeler, of the South Baptist Church of Hartford, Conn., has received 
a call from the Fourth Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—M. L. Briggs, for twenty-five years a Methodist minister, died on March 
26, in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of fitty-three ) 
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Books and Authors 


The Campaign of Waterloo’ 


If the Napoleonic dynasty should ever come into power 
again in France, it is to be hoped that it will have the grace 
to acknowledge, in some appropriate way, the disinterested 
homage which has been rendered to the memory of its 
illustrious founder by Mr. John Codman Ropes, of Boston. 
Certainly no man has labored more zealously, or, for that 
matter, more effectively, to convince the English-reading 
world that Napoleon is entitled not merely to the unholy 
admiration, but even to the grateful esteem, of mankind— 
and more particularly of republican mankind. His “ Na- 
poleon I.,’”’ which was published some eight years ago, 
is undoubtedly the ablest presentation of the Napoleonic 
side of the case that has yet been made on this side of the 
Atlantic. That it has not succeeded, to any appreciable 
extent, in modifying the severe judgment which popular 
sentiment and critical investigation have of late years pro- 
nounced upon the character and motives of the Corsican 
conqueror is, in our opinion, one of the mest striking 
illustrations that could be afforded of the inherent weak- 
ness of the case itself. But while Mr. Ropes has failed, 
as was inevitable, in securing the vindication of his hero 
and in getting him “ classed among the friends and help- 
ers of the race,” he has undeniably done good service to 
the cause of historical justice by making it manifest that, 
whatever the motives which inspired it, the career of 
Napoleon was not the unqualified calamity to Europe that 
many able writers would have us believe. 

Mr. Ropes’s distinctive title, however, to be ranked 
among the leading historians of the Napoleonic epoch 
must rest on the masterly treatment which he has accorded 
to the strictly military events of that time. It is well 
known to all students of military science that his labors 
in this field have justly earned for him the highest reputa- 
tion as an expert writer on strategy. With regard to the 
campaigns of Napoleon, in particular, he is in a position 
to speak with an authority that it is hardly an exaggeration 
to call final. For this reason his latest work, ‘“‘The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo,” will be received with great satisfaction 
by military specialists everywhere, though the average 
reader may find it too strictly technical to be of much 
interest or advantage. It is accompanied, however, by an 
atlas containing a series of carefully drawn maps, which, 
to those unfamiliar with military matters, will prove even 
more helpful than the text itself in elucidating the general 
plan and movements of the campaign. 

Mr. Ropes justifies his act in adding another to the 
innumerable monographs treating of this well-worn sub- 
ject by showing that circumstances have united heretofore 
to frustrate every attempt to give an impartial and satis- 
factory explanation of that “almost inexplicable result— 
the complete defeat, in a very brief campaign, of the ac- 
knowledged master of modern warfare.” As an Ameri- 
can, unbiased by the national or personal predilections 


. that have almost necessarily influenced European writers, 
Mr. Ropes is able to treat with judicial impartiality the © 
enormous mass of evidence at his disposal. This, added - 


to his thorough technical knowledge of his subject, gives 
him a great advantage over most of his predecessors, and 
leads us to hope that his work will be accepted as the final 
word on the many controversial questions presented by the 
campaign of Waterloo. | 
Like most of the ablest military writers on the subject, 
Mr. Ropes regards the general conception of this cam- 
paign as one of Napoleon’s masterpieces, and his efforts 
are, therefore, mainly devoted to explaining why a plan so 
brilliant and seemingly so certain of success should have 
ended in a disaster that has become the synonym for 
overwhelming defeat. While he does not hesitate, in 
apportioning the responsibility for the result, to criticise 


1 The Campaign of Waterloo: A Military History. By John Codman 
Ropes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ($2.50). Atlas to accompany 
the above, folio, published separately. ($5.) | 
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severely the Emperor’s management in some important 
particulars, he shows conclusively, it seems to us, that . 
the disastrous outcome was independent of Napoleon’s 
personal mistakes. 

Lack of space forbids us to do more than touch very 
briefly on the principal points treated. The first and most 
important of these is the conduct of Marshal Ney at Quatre 
Bras. It is demonstrated that if Ney had faithfully carried 
out the Emperor’s orders on that occasion, nothing short 
of a miracle could have prevented the definite separation 
of the English and Prussian armies; the former, and prob- 
ably the latter, would have been disastrously defeated ; 
and never, in all likelihood, would they have acted together 
again, ‘There could not possibly have been any battle of 
Waterloo, and the campaign would have ended on the 16th 
of June in a brilliant triumph of the French. There is but 
one explanation of Ney’s course. He evidently enter- 
tained strong doubts as to the wisdom of his instructions; 
so he quietly set them aside and acted in accordance with 
his own judgment. As a result, he failed to redp the enor- 
mous successes which the Emperor’s sagacity had placed 
within his power. The sole good effect of Ney’s engage- 
ment at Quatre Bras was to prevent Wellington from send- 


ing aid to Bliicher, thus enabling Napoleon to have the 


Prussians all to himself and to inflict upon them a severe, 


though not a crushing, defeat at Ligny, on the afternoon 


of the 16th. Ligny was Napoleon’s last victory, however. 
For the delay in moving to join Ney on the 17th, and the 


neglect to take prompt and adequate steps to ascertain 
definitely the direction of Bliicher’s retreat, Mr. Ropes 
can find no excuse, except that the Emperor was physically 


thoroughly tired out by his protracted exertions on the pre- 
ceding day. At all events, he wasted the precious hours of 


the forenoon in strolling over the field of battle and talk- 


ing politics to his generals. It was not until noon that he 
resumed his wonted activity. Then at last he dispatched 
Marshal Grouchy with thirty-three thousand men to follow 


the retreating Prussians, while he himself with the main 


army marched toward Quatre Bras to unite with Ney and 
overwhelm Wellington. But the delay of a few hours had 
caused the loss of a glorious opportunity. On reaching 
Quatre Bras he found, to his intense chagrin, that Ney had 


‘permitted Wellington to, retire toward Brussels in good 
order and almost unmolested. ‘His [Ney’s] conduct on 
‘this day was even more culpable than on the day before. 
There was not only not any of that intelligent co-opera- 


tion which Napoleon always counted on in his marshals, 
there was positive disobedience of orders.” In spite of 
the almost frantic.energy with which the Emperor now 
personally conducted the pursuit, the retreat of the English 
was successfully continued to the strong position to the 
south of the hamlet of St. Jean, where the decisive battle 
of the next day was fought. The story of that famous 
battle is familiar to every one, nor does Mr. Ropes throw 
much new light on it. That it ended in defeat instead of 


_in victory for Napoleon was due, unquestionably, to the 


arrival of the Prussians on the scene. For this result— 


the overwhelming of the French by the united allied armies 
_--Marshal Grouchy was directly responsible. Nothing 
- could have been more perverse than the manner in which 


Grouchy executed the important duty confided to him. By 
daybreak of the 18th he learned definitely that the Prus- 
sians had retreated toward Wavre and Brussels, with the — 


- obvious purpose of effecting a junction with Wellington. 


Under these circumstances the course for him to take was 
perfectly plain—to abandon the hopeless attempt to over- 
take the enemy, and to change the direction of the march 


- so as to intercept him on his passage across from Wavre 


to Waterloo. But Grouchy utterly failed to understand 
the situation. Even the distant roar of the artillery, which 
reached him at Walhain about noon, and which told him 
that the battle between Napoleon and Wellington had 


already begun, effected no change in his movements. In 
vain did Gérard, his corps commander, entreat him to march © 
at once to the sound of the cannon. He rejected the 
advice, and obstinately persisted in his useless march north- 
ward to Wavre, thus isolating his command, preventing it 
from playing any part in the events of that day, and per- 
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mitting that catastrophe which the unhindered union of 
the allies brought upon Napoleon. 
Of the strategical ability displayed by the Duke of Wel- 


lington in this campaign Mr. Ropes has not a very high 


opinion. Except on the actual field of battle the English 


commander, it is contended, failed to support his high 


reputation. The willfulness and semi-insubordination of 
Ney saved the Duke from almost certain disaster at Quatre 
Bras ; the hopeless inefficiency and obtuseness of Grouchy 
made possible the triumph at Waterloo. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to read Mr. Ropes’s work without a feeling that the 
very stars in their courses fought against Napoleon and for 
the allies. 
fate, rather than by his opponents, Napoleon was in the 
campaign of Waterloo. 
Miss Ferrier’s Novels? 

Jane Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Ferrier are 
grouped together in literary history and in the thought of 
lovers of English fiction by virtue of the curiously comple- 
mentary character of their work, for Miss Austen gives us 
English life, Miss Edgeworth Irish life, and Miss Ferrier 
Scottish life. Of the three, Jane Austen has the greater 
fame and is the truer literary artist, Miss Edgeworth is 
more widely read, while Miss Ferrier suffers somewhat 
from general neglect. She was the daughter of an able 


Scotch lawyer ; was born in 1782 and died in 1854, leaving 
three novels as the sum of her literary achievement. Of 


these “ Marriage” was published in 1818, “The Inherit- 


ance ” in 1824, and “ Destiny” in 1831. As the agent of 
the Duke of Argyll, Miss Ferrier’s father spent much of his 
time at Inverary, where the daughter was able to make 
those close studies of the conditions of Scottish life which 
she was faithfully to portray later. It has been said of 
Walter Scott that he reproduced the romance and senti- 
ment of the close of the epoch of the Scottish chief and of 


the clan system, with its intense personal loyalty, its pic- 


turesqueness, and its development of license and heroism. 
Miss Ferrier, on the other hand, made a faithful record of 
the decay of the old Scottish families and the old Highland 
clan system, which was realistic and brought out the hard 
and threadbare phases of that life. Her pictures of life in 
the grim old Scotch castles are decidedly lacking in the 
romantic element. It is a faded gentility and a shabby 
aristocracy which she describes. ‘There is, however, no 
cynicism in her description. She records the observation 
of a singularly acute woman who could not avoid seeing 
things as they were, but who was by no means insensib!e 
to the real worth of character, the high aims, and the in- 
nate integrity which were often made ridiculous by the 
shabby emblems and habits of power when the power 
itself had passed away. In the six volumes which contain 
Miss Ferrier’s work are to be found as close and faithful 
studies of the flickering old-time life in the Highlands as 
are contained anywhere in literature. 

Scott declared that he could do the “ bow-wow”’ style 
as well as any one living, but that, when it came to the 
delicate touch, the fine discrimination, and the subtle 
characterization, Miss Austen was supreme. Scott could 
give the bravery and charm of the declining life of the 
Highlands, but when it came to close observation and to 
the record of the details of that life from day to day in 
their shabbiness, he must give place to Miss Ferrier. 
These elements are brought out the more distinctly in 
‘“ Marriage,” for instance, by a device of which Miss Fer- 
rier was tond, and the peculiar effectiveness of which she 
was not slow to perceive. 
frivolous young English woman, of extravagant habits, 
great personal beauty, luxurious tastes, and devotion to 
the elegancies of life, Lady Juliana, is married to a young 
Scotchman, who has not seen his home since childhood, 

and who thinks of it as a stately mansion in a very beauti- 


ful and romantic country. To this home he takes his 
young wife, who has just evaded her father’s purpose to. 


' Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny. 2 Vols. each. Roberts Broth- 
_€rs, Boston. $1.25 per Vol. 
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marry her to a duke of age, dissipation, and great 
wealth, by eloping with the young Scotchman. The wild- 
ness of the country, the badness of the roads, and the 
general barbarism are well brought out in the exclama- 
tions of horror atid fright which are wrung from the young 
bride, unaccustomed to the savagery of mountains and 
the desolation of the country. The climax is reached 
when, in a somber landscape, from which the trees have 
lately been cut, and which is pervaded by the atmosphere 
of desolation, the home which the young man has been 
describing as touched with something of the splendor of. 
great seats in England is suddenly discovered to be a 
high, narrow, cheerless stone house, without beauty, ele- 
gance, or even comfort. Within this gloomy mansion 
Miss Ferrier collects a group of Scottish women, gentle- 
women so far as birth and position are concerned, but 
narrow, bigoted, uncultivated, and hard. The contrast 
between the Lady Juliana and the women of her husband’s 
family is most faithfully brought out, and abounds in the 
In the 
way in which this contrast is brought out Miss Ferrier 
shows her skill as a novelist. ‘The Inheritance,” her 
next story, is notable for the same closeness of observa- 
tion and delicacy of discrimination. Her humor is 
of a different kind from that of Jane Austen, but it is 
not less real and distinctive, and it constantly lightens 
her old-fashioned pages. The last story, “ Destiny,” is 
the least successful of the three. It was a happy thought 
on the part of Messrs. Roberts Brothers to reproduce for 
a new generation of readers the works of Miss Ferrier in 
the same attractive form in which they not long ago re- 
issued the works of Jane Austen.. The books are of very 
convenient size and weight, they are well printed, and 
they are bound in a dignified and attractive library style. 
The edition leaves nothing to be desired, and brings 
another English classic within reach of the modern reader. 

Morristown, N.J, has long been known as one of the most 
delightful -of the suburban towns in the neighborhood of New 
York, as the center of a very agreeable social life, and of many 
It was reserved, however, for 
Mrs. Julia Keese Colles to collect and formulate information 
regarding its literary activity. In her very substantial volume 
entitled Authors and Writers Associated with Morristown, 
with a Chapter on Historic Morristown, Mrs. Colles has 
brought together an astonishing list of persons of more or less 
literary position and repute who have, at some period of their 
career, been associated with that place. The historical sketch 
which very fitly prefaces the book furnishes a historical back- 
ground for the intellectual activity of the modern town. The 
association of Washington with Morristown and with the coun- 
try about it was peculiarly intimate and interesting, and the 
venerable old house in which are collected so many memorials 
of the revolutionary epoch is a visible symbol of the important 
part which Morristown played in that time. The book begins 
with the introduction of such figures as Schuyler, Greene, Knox, 
Putnam, Kosciusko, and Alexander Hamilton. The body of 
the volume is devoted to brief biographical sketches of writers in 
every department who have been associated with Morristown, 
and in some cases with selections from their works. The book 
represents a greal deal of industry, and is one of those contribu- 
tions to local literary history of which there might well be more. 
(Vogt Brothers, Morristown, N. J. $3.) 


> 


The brilliant woman who writes under the pseudonym of 
Annie Elliot has published a very attractive and effective story 
in White Birches. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) If this is, 
as we suspect, a first venture in the field of fiction, it betrays few 
faults of the apprentice hand. It is very clearly conceived, and 


the story is held well in hand, and worked out with restraint, 


with precision, and with a good deal of power. The book 
abounds in that kind of brightness which is distinctively Amer- 
ican. It could have been written only by an American woman. 
It is, at times, almost too clever. The conversation slips, at 
times, too much into the region of ultimate inference. It must 
be said, however, that this is a fault in the right direction ; for 
conversation is generally a weak point in novels. In “ White 
Birches ” it is unusually well sustained and interesting—at times 
brilliant. The characterization is clear, distinct, and effective. 
Rhodope, the heroine, is sometimes a little hazy as compared 
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with the definiteness of Mrs. Needham, but it is the haziness 
which one would be slow to dissipate, for there is in this young 
girl a dignity, sweetness, and strength which make her rarely 
attractive. There are evidences that the writer of the story 
found a positive element of recreation in Mrs. Needham. 
Rarely has the small femininity of some women, its pettiness, its 
skill in thrusting pins into the consciousness of other people, and 
its general meanness, been more effectively set out. It was 
worth while to write the novel for the simple purpose of bring- 
ing into clear light the type of woman represented in Mrs. 
Needham. It is done with consummate skill. The drawing of 
the men in the story is hardly less effective. Davenant is, on 
the whole, the best-sustained character in the book, and there is 
a touch of genius in the completeness and adequacy with which 
he is presented. His success lies wholly in the distinctness of 
his tone, and there is not a break in that tone from beginning to 


end. Perhaps the highest praise that could be given to his con- — 


versational power is the statement that he would have been 
entirely equal to a conversational duel with the author of his 
being. The New England phase of the novel is well conceived, 
and is full of nice touches which show how thoroughly the writer 
was on her own ground in dealing with this material, and how 
keenly she appreciates the latent humor of New England life. 
«“ White Birches ” is more than clever; it is at times brilliant. 
It shows excellent literary quality, and it is wholesome from 
beginning to end. 


Until modern times the books of Ezra and Nehemiah have 
been, almost without exception, regarded as one book. They 
are one book; and as such they have been treated in one 
volume by Professor H. E. Ryle, Zhe Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (The Cambridge Bible for Schools), and in another by 
Professor A. H. Sayce in an /ntroduction to the Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, which is oow in its third dition. 
Professor Ryle’s commentary first appeared two years ago. 
The Book of Ezra-Nehemiah covers the period between 538 
and 332 Bc. The whole work was compiled not earlier 
than 320, possibly later, by one who made use of both oral 
traditions and the extant written records of the two Jewish 
reformers whose names these books now bear. In the com- 
mentary the attitude is positively critical, though not recklessly 
extreme. The introduction of the learned Assyriologist, Pro- 
fessor Sayce, is constructive. One of the publications of the 
Religious Tract Society, London, this book is written to con- 
firm faith ; to illustrate the meaning, and, by contemporary rec- 


ords, monumental chiefly, to verify the historical accuracy, of | 


the Hebrew compiler. Both these books are suitable for Bible 
class and for general lay use. Professor Ryle’s book may be 
obtained from the Macmillans of this city, the Introduction from 
the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


When Mr. C. P. Mackie’s “ Admiral of the Ocean Sea” ap- 
peared, about two years ago, we recognized it as by all odds the 
best of the many attempts to cast into romance the story of Colum- 
bus's great first voyage of discovery. Mr. Mackie now gives us 
in The Last Voyages of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea the story 
of the last fourteen years of the life of Columbus, drawing 
largely from the original material left by the explorer and his 
contemporaries. The whole is wrought into an interesting nar- 
rative, with less of the romance of fiction and more of the ro- 
mance of history than its predecessor. In some points the book 
is, perhaps, over-lenient to the shortcomings of Columbus, but 
the author is, generally speaking, quite fair-minded in his state- 
ment of facts, and praiseworthily painstaking and accurate in 
his treatment of history. The book is essentially readable. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


It certainly throws us into an optimistic mood to find that in 
these days of stress and haste some one can be found who can 
compose seven thousand seven hundred lines, mostly in blank 
verse of iambic pentameter. This proud work has been achieved 
by Margaret Dixon in Chronicles of Christopher Columbus, 
tn Iwelve Cantos. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) This 
poem is extremely timely in its republication after ten years, but 
we are compelled to confess that we find the verse rugged, and, 
notwithstanding our sincere and strenuous exertion, we were 
unable to become interested in the narrative. 


A pretty little book containing some pretty verses is Zhe Cool 
of the Day, by George S. Dwight. (G. M. Allen Company, 
New York.) There is something in the manner of the best that 
reminds us of the poetry of Mrs. Jackson (“H.H.”). These 
poems are smooth, at times distinctly melodious, in form, and 
Spiritual in content. 


The last work of the late James Parton was the preparation 
of a biography of Andrew Jackson for the “ Great Com- 
manders” series. Nothing of more solid value was done by Mr. 
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Parton during his long life of literary activity. He was in thor- 


ough sympathy with his subject, but tempered his admiration 


with judiciousness and moderation, so that the editor can truly 
say that it is a “model miniature biography.” We cordially 
commend Parton’s General Jackson to the attention of our 
readers. (D. Appleton & Co., N ew York.) 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The Duke of Argyll has been. making a special study of 
the “seven centuries of English misrule ” in Ireland, and has 
just completed a work in which are to be brought to light many 
new and unnoticed facts bearing on this subject. The work is 
to be called “ Irish Nationalism : An Appeal to History.” 

—Messrs. Macmillan announce that they have nearly ready 
the new edition of the “ Poems by Two Brothers,” by Alfred 
and Charles Tennyson, and that a large-paper edition, limited to 
300 copies, containing facsimiles of several pages of the orig- 
inal manuscript, will also be issued. The volume will include 
a reprint of the Cambridge prize poem called “ Timbuctoo.” 

—A large-paper edition of Mr. Eugene Field’s “ Echoes from 
the Sabine Farm: Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by Eugene and Reswell M. Field,” has just been an- 
nounced for early publication by A. C. McClurg & Co. It is 
perhaps needless to say, remark the publishers, that these trans- 
lations are quite free from pedantry and mere literalness, and 
that, while some of the lyrics are singularly perfect reproductions 
of the originals, others are free adaptations to the spirit, the 
forms, and the speech of to-day. 

—A new magazine on a new plan is about to make its appear- 
ance. It is to be known as “ McClure’s Magazine,” and its 
publisher is Mr. S. S. McClure, of this city, whose newspaper 
syndicate commands the services of a surprisingly large number 
of famous authors. Most of these will be contributors to the 
new magazine, which will be illustrated and will have the low 
subscription price of $1.50 a year. A long list of the contribu- 
tors includes Stevenson, Kipling, Crawford, Doyle, Howells, 
Stockton, Bret Harte, Andrew Lang, Edward Everett Hale, 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Burroughs, Margaret Deland, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and very many other names of famous writers. 


% 


Books Received 


APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Seawell, Molly E Children of Destiny. rr. 
Burnham, Lieut. W. P. Three Roads to a Commission in the United States 


Arm 
Lecky, ¥ W. E. H. The Political Value of History. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
| B. Literary Blunders. $1.25. 
Farrar, F. he First Book ot Kings. $1.50. 
ROBERT J. BELFORD, CHICAGO 
Piatt, Donn. The Reverend Melancthon Poundex. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
Gagneur, M.L. A Princess. $I. 
E CRITIC CO., NEW Y 
The Critic, Vol. X VIII. go Series), Vol. XXL °(Old Series). July-Decem- 
r, 1892. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Hore, Rev. A. H. History of the Church of England. 
Parks, Leighton. The Winning ot the Soul, and Other Sermons. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Howells, W. D. AnIm a pi Duty. 50 cts. 
Howells, W.D. The ld of Chance. 
Alexander, William, D.D. Primary Convictions. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Hopkins, A. Grosvenor. Tacitus, The Agricola and Germania. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lang, Andrew. Homer andthe Epic. $2.50. 
Leyton, Frank. The pee of the Lake. $1.25. 
. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Clark, George H., Giver Cromwell.’ $1. 25. 
LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Schupphaus, Otto F. The Plutocrat. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YO 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth. Vol Edition.) $1.75. 
Sharp, Frank C. The Asthetic Element in age 75 cts 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Old Mortality. $1.2 
Crawford, F. Marion. The Novel: What It i 75 0 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YO 
Brown, Horatio F. Venice: An Historical Sketch of | the Republic. . $4.50. 
Brooks, Elbridge S. pam Happenings. $2. 
‘F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
‘aber, W. F. Deus. $1. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Ferrier, Miss. The Inheritance. 2 Vols. "$2 2.50. 
— Helen. Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, NEW YORK 
Farjeon, B. L. Something Occurred. 
SAALFIELD & FITCH, NEW YOR : 
The First Millennial Faith. By the author of “ Not on Calvary. a so cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stearns, Lewis F. Present-Day Theology. $2 So. 
Dana, Mrs. W. S. How to Know the Wild Flowers. $1.50. 
THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
Stuckenberg, J. H. W. The Age and the Church. $2. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Dryden, John. Poetical Works. $1.50. 
Lake, Nancy. Daily Dinners. 


: 
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| lot taxed, we will assume, for ten dollars 
Correspondence per thousand on a valuation of ten thou- 


A Card from the Rev. Hya- 
cinthe Loyson 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I feel it a duty to thank those Christian 
friends in America who so kindly aided 
my wife in her late arduous mission in 
their midst, and to assure them that such 
generous sympathy and aid as theirs help 
- and console us very greatly in our most 
difficult and yet most necessary work of 
preaching the Gospel to the people of 
France, and in the restoration of their 
primitive and Scriptural faith of the an- 
cient Gallican Church, which, after a life 
of endeavor among all classes, I am thor- 
oughly convinced is the only form of relig- 
ion acceptable to the great masses, who 
are in spirit already separated from the 
Roman obedience. And there are over 
thirty millions in France in this condition ! 

God has blessed our efforts very greatly, 
and the leaven of reform has certainly 
penetrated the “lump ” of the nation. But, 
being deprived of all our churches by the 
unrighteous pact—the Concordat—made 
by the first Napoleon and Pius VII. 
(which binds the Church and State in mu- 
tual servitude and mutual hostility), and 
being also deprived of the salary of the 
State—both of which are accorded to Ro- 
manists, Protestants, and Jews, and also to 
Mohammedans and Buddhists throughout 
our great colonies—it is in the nature of 
Christian love and confidence that we ask 
help of our brethren in happier lands and 
freer churches in this our day of great 
effort and sore distress. 

I have done, and am determined to con- 
tinue to do, all in my power to work with 
all true Christians, by whatever name they 
may be called, in the furtherance of the 
holy work of Christian unity throughout 
the world. 2 

I send, therefore, to our friends in Amer- 


ica in behalf of the Gallican Church and of. 


these millions of souls in doubt, danger, or 
bondage, our most cordial salutations and 
our sincerest thanks for what they have 
done and for what they will do for us and 
for the Gospel in France. 
HYACINTHE LOySON. 

Paris, France. 

‘P. S.—I take this occasion to state that 
_ the manifest of the National Society for 
the Evangelization of France, which was 
circulated by Madame Hyaeinthe Loyson 
in America, in her recent visit, is the only 
one written by me and signed by the mem- 
bers of the committee of that Society. 
And though Madame Loyson declined to 
represent that Society ‘officially, she, being 
truly my helpmate, represented me and 
the Gallican element in this as well as in 
the more special work of the Gallican 
Church. I should be grateful to any news- 
papers which would kindly copy this letter, 
that our friends, far too numerous to write 
to individually, may know of our gratitude. 

H. L. 


Taxation of Mortgaged Farms 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your article in the issue of March 25 
on the equitable adjustment of taxation, 
you say that a mortgaged farm should be 
taxed to the mortgagor and mortgagee. 
Now, in this matter I am in entire accord 
_ with you, and I have been trying with very 
poor success for forty years past to im- 
press on my neighbors, as I happened to 
be living in several different States, the 
utter absurdity of our tax methods. For 


instance, A owns and occupies a house and 


sand dollars. With A resides B, having ro 
property whatever. Here is ten thousand 
dollars of taxable property and no more, 
as is evident to every one. Now, it pleases 
the parties mentioned to change the own. 
ership of said house and lot, and A makes 
a deed to B of the same for the considera- 
tion of one dollar, and then takes B’s note 
secured by mortgage for ten thousand 
dollars, and, lo! we have twenty thousand 
dollars of taxable property where a mo- 
ment since there was only ten, by a little 
scratch of a pen, and the town gains a hun. 
dred dollars in taxes. It always seemed 
to me that the failure in this plan was that 


the town did not take one house and lot 


and, by multiplying mortgages on it, make 
it pay all the taxes. And now to state my 
own case asafarmer. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts, some years since, carried out 
your idea and made the mortgagee and 
mortgagor joint owners. At that time my 
farm had a two-thousand-dollar mortgage 
on it, and on my claim, when I went to pay 
my interest, to have the benefit of the new 
law I was very promptly tofd that my mort- 
gage provided that I was to pay all the 
tax, and that the law as it affected existing 
contracts was null and void; but, said I, 
You are exempted from paying any tax on 
your mortgage and it does not affect you. 
But it was ofno use; the reply was, “ Pay, 
or I foreclose,” and the practical result is 
that the man with money to let pays no 
tax and mine is increased by just so much 
as it takes to make up the loss of his mort- 
gage in the valuation of the town. 

FARMER. 


Where the borrower had contracted to 
pay all taxes upon the property, the law 
could not have afforded him relief upon 
his contract; but it ought not to have re- 
lieved the lender of the duty of paying tax 
upon the mortgage until he began to pay 
taxes upon the estate mortgaged.—THE 
EDITORS. 


Lenses 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

On page 488, The Christian Union for 
March I1, you quote some misstatements 
about the size of telescope object-glasses. 
There are, in fact, half a dozen larger than 
the Washington glass. _ 

Chicago observatory glass (to be) 40 
inches; Lick observatory, 36; Pulkowa, 


Russia, 30; Nice, 29.9; Paris, 28.9; Vi- 


enna, 27; and that at the University of 
Virginia is 26 inches, the same size as the 
Washington glass. 

. F, 


—The late Lord Cardigan believed all 
the world was an army, everything therein 
being regulated by military precedence. 
One Sunday, at Deene, after the usual 
service, he sent for the organist and said 
to him: “I wish to tell you that, in my 
opinion, the singing of the children to-day 
in church was disgraceful.” The organ- 
ist replied, with due humility, that he was 
sorry to differ from his lordship, but that 
he could not agree with him. “I repeat, 
sir,” said Lord Cardigan, “that the sing- 
ing was disgraceful!” ‘And I,” said the 
organist, “‘ regret to repeat I cannot agree 
with you.” “I tell you, sir,” repeated 
Lord Cardigan, “that the singing was in- 
famous. I have been an Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Cavalry for five years, and I sup- 
pose I ought to know something about 
it !” 


“Yes, Parson, 


and more reel religion in bakin’ a loaf of 

sweet bread than in goin’ to a church 

meetin’ and lettin’ the bread get sour.” 
fiiram Golf’s Religion, page 100. 


You can bake a loaf of 
sweet, healthful bread in time 
for church meetin’ if you use 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
and bake Peptik Bread. The 
baking is done in an hour, 

Peptik Bread is light, sweet, 
and nourishing; healthier 
than yeast bread. The re- 
ceipt for Peptik Bread is 
copyrighted, but it will be 
sent you free, together with 
our cook-book, if you will 
send stamp and address to 


CLEVELAND BAKING PowpER Co., New Yorx. 


If you want the best, buy 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


Brief Blasts 

There is no gospel in a kick. 

Washing a pig will not take from him 
the love of mud. | 

Law wears iron shoes and never cares 
where it steps. 

It is easier to find a Judas in the Church 
than it is a Daniel. | 

There is more power in gentleness than. 
there is in dynamite. 

Two great foes of the Church—the 
golden calf and the leathery oyster. 

As soon as Esau smelled the soup he 
stopped caring for his birthright. 

Nothing will do more to put wrinkles in 
your face than worrying about things you 
can’t help. 

It would demoralize heaven for the 
angels to go in company that some church 
members consider good. 

God has never been able to make much 
use of people who have no business of 
their own to attend to. 

No matter whether he has been to col- 
lege or not, the man who can keep sweet 
when things go wrong is a man of power. 

It will not count for much to refrain 
from buggy-riding on Sunday if we spend 
all the rest of the week in throwing stones 
at people we don’t like-—Ram’s Horn. 


Spring 
Medicine 


Is needed by nearly everybody to purify the 
blood, cleanse the system of the winter’s accu- 
mulation of impurities, and put the whole body 
in good condition for the summer. Such uni- 
versal satisfaction has Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
given for this purpose that it is the most suc- 
cessful and most popular Spring Medicine. 
If you feel weak and tired, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is just what you need to restore your strength 
and make you feel perfectly well. 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 


. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the —_" any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

After the World’s Fair—What? Issued by the 
Maine Central Railroad. 

Holderness, N. H. Camp Asquam: A Summer 
Camp for Boys. 

Kirkland, Devil’s Lake, Wis. The Summer Land. 
A Description of Lake View Hotel, Farm, and 
Cottages. 

Minnewawa: A Legend of Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin. 

Outing Notes of a Trip over the Upper Cods Rail- 
road, giving details of a journey to Quebec and 
Montreal. 

Rangeley Lakes: The Sportsman’s Paradise, via the 
Maine Central Railroad. 

Summer Board on the Maine Central Railroad, 
the Great Vacation Line. List of Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses in the Woods, by the Lakes, 
along the Coast, among the White Mountains. 

Sullivan Harbor,Me. A Description of the Sullivan 
Harbor Land Association’s Property at the 
Head of Frenchman’s Bay, opposite Bar Harbor. 


Quickening of Fast Mail Train No. 27 to 
Florida 

The yi Railroad Company announces 
that the Fast Mail Train No. 27, leaving Philadelphia 
7:20 A.M. daily, Baltimore 9:42 A.M., a:d Washing- 
ton at 10:57 A.M., has been quickened south of 
Charleston’ so as to arrive at Jacksonville at 9 A.M. 
instead of 11 A.M., and connecting at that point with 
train via acksonville, St. Augustine, and Indian 
River Railway, arriving at St. Augustine 10:25 A.M., 
Ormond 12:5 P.M., Titusville 2: 58 P.M., and Rock- 
ledge 3:45 P.M. ; also with train leaving Jacksonville 
via Jac sonville LS pena and Key West Railway, 
arriving at Sanford 1:44 P.M., Orlando 2:25 P.M., 
Tampa 4:45 e.M., and Port Tampa 5:35 P.M. 

The Puliman buffet sleeping-car leaving New York 
12:15 A.M., and Washington on the Fast Mail Train, 
formerly running to Jacksonville only, has been ex- 
tended to Rockledge via St. Augustine on above- 
mentioned train. 


To the World’s Columbian Exposition 


via the Michigan Central, ‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,” is the title of a handsome folder, profusely 
illustrated, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion for those who intend visiting the World’s Fair. 
Copies will be furnished upon application to W. H. 
Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TOURS 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $775. 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New syne aah. 
itineraries, etc., with leader’s Euro ea dress, a 
iss Crosthwaite, Nat’l Bureau of Ed., Nashville, i 


D* POTTER'S TOURS TQ EUROPE 
FOURTEENTH SEASON 
n plan; most select in membership;_wunaf- 
D WORLD (:20 pages), with programs, 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


Excursions tothe World's Fair $85 


ow der the auspices of Tompkins Ave. Co tional 
Chur Brooklyn, N. ¥., Rev Robt 
r. 


Will leave New York June 6, 20, July 11, and Aug. 22, 
trains of Sleeving. arlor and 


° anagers 
(Estab. 1844.) 13 Broadway, ¥. 


TOURS"EUROPE 


—— qs uly and Aug.; $275 upwards. Send for itine- 
DWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y 


“FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


urs cost $2 o 


| ANNUAL EXCURSION. A 
EUROPE all_ select party, 27, to Ital 
cotlanac; return Au ugust 26 Liverpool. Physician 
and Cha pera. Send for circulars. eference. 
Dr. THOS. MORONG, Columbia College. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and mE Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, 1.900 feet 
above the sea, with 


Large, li cui. 
or 
sine; m sunny rooms, made. 
Eminent care care if desired. Best Illus- 
on applicatio 
LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 
San Bernardino Valley. mt mountain 
ines: $4.00 per day. 
nir sent on application to C. T 


Hotel Vendome 
San Jose, Cal. 

Headquarters for aoueiate, to the great Lick Observatory, 

on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 


scnptive of San J and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P- SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E,. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


SWAMPSCOTT BEACH 


A delightful spring resort near Boston. The Prescott 
faces the sea. Steam heat and modern conveniences. 
Circulars on request. Mrs. F. H. Goutp, Lynn, Mass. 


ED ROCK HOUSE, Ocean Street, Swamp- 
scott Beach, L nn, Mass.- One of the most 
qpeueeiont and desirable resorts on the 
Now o Large rooms, spacious closets; 
for sea- Bathing « extensive grounds. 
desirable family home in Boston, Mass., 
35 to 3 W. Newton Street. a= the year 
Mrs. M. E. EARNS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


FRANCONA, THE HAWTHORNE 


_Now open. Send for circulars 


B. WHEELOCK & CO., Prop’s. 


HOLDERNESS 


If you are looking for a te resort for your 
summer home, write Mr. H. Cilley, Langham 
Hotel, Boston, and ask aheut the most unique cad 
interesting section of the White Mountains. 


New Jersey 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL *°New Sersey 


odera improvements; steam heat. all qo year. 
op’r. 


A™ erry” HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the ba First class in alll ap 
ments; termsreasonable. Virginia Ave. Col. J. M. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


The Hore, METROPOLE 


pm EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PyROWN- PALACE 


AMER LAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Florida 
“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
PENINSULA is 


FROST-FREE 
ship of high, healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, filled with S Warihtrn people. No ne- 

Ss, iguor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
me pe al oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables 
are gathered all “_ Homes sold on inst Iments 
ap! “*The F Homeseeker,’”’ monthly, 
tells all about it. P don les FREE. rite. 
O. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida 


Illinois 


DELAWARE CITY HOUSE 


Newly furnished; fine ap terms 
able. Tennessee Ave., near S. E. BRADWAY. 


A™M The EL K’TON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Kentucky Ave., near beach. Mrs. E. WILE. 


THE EMERSON 


Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; aR 4 All 
and billiard rooms; filtered water. Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


THE REVERE 


Refurnished_and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. James M. Moore, Prop. 


SAN MARCOS. 


N.J 
Elegant and modern; nee heat; elevator; " piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


Com ve ony year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 
M. WILLIAMS. 


World’s Fair Wisitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solic'ted. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Maine 


QGULLIVAN HARBOR, M ANOR INN 


Bar Harbor 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


Maryland 
THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 


Thaeo hotels. ~ 
ese hot t ost fashionabl 
souve 
GEO. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage,etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


p= GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.— Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Openthe year round. Terms r -asonable. 

CHAS. SMIRES, Prop’. 


THE ALDINE 


Cape May, N. J. 


Few yards from the beach. ‘Two sun parlors, baths, 
steam heat, etc. A com lete winter and summer hyuse, 
wi rst-class accom ations 

THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


¥ 
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ee New Jersey 
HOTEL DEVON 


n all the year. Modern conveniences. ad s rea- 
Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, Prop. 


PINE FOREST 
HOUSE 


LANCEWOOD (Whiting’s P.O. )N, N. J. 


€ own over 1,000 acres of he surrounding the hy the hotel 
containing miles and miles of the most beautif and 
in every direction. Fine horses at the of 


"The hotel contains all the that a refined taste 


can suggest; excellent table and se pure spring 
water; steam, gas, electricity beautiful sun parlors etc. 
Jr. Pron. 


Philadelphia Office: Jos. P’ LAncg, 418 and 420 Wal- 
nut Street (Com. Bldg.) 


WALTON COTTAGE 


‘Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 78 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best appointments; gas, 
sanitary p and attendance; pure 


spring water; sta ping for 
Is WwW. W WALTON, Proprietor. 


SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 


IN THE PINES 
SEND FOR ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR OF SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 


ie & FIELD, 261 Broadway, New York City. 
& Franciscus. Provident Bidg., 4th and 
Chastaut Sts., Philadelphia, ra. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences ; pe heat; open Pl ; Piazzas 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANCE & SON, Props. 


New York 


BRENTWOOD ISLAND: 


AMONG THE PINES 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and “AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

_ For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE 

180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley 
ersonalcare of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 
.. Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphait roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety e telephone. Cuisine under 
mma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


begween ew York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illu: trated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. VY. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 

All modern conveniences Special rates for June 

and September. 
G. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


oa resort ‘for health, change, rest, or recreation 
e year. Elevator, electric be steam open fire- 
-h.. sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
cooms with private baths. assage, Electricity, all baths 

remedial appliances. New ‘Turkish and Russian 
®aths never surpassed in en elegance and complete- 
mess. Send for Ulustrated circ 


Under-Cliff 


A aciecs, resort Hike a private camp. Northern and. of 
Lake Placid, the pearl of the Adirondacks. Cot- 
3, Boating, Bathing, ountain Climbi City 
physician at hand. No transient guests. Chtiart from 
Christian Union. 


= 


Pennsylvania 


Pz, ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
on Valley. pring Water a ure Mountai 
Healthfulness of location u Espen. YENNEY. 


European Plan. 


IN THE 
PROHIBITION 
DISTRICT 


Elegant restaurant in 
connection. Moderate 
prices. Situated in the 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 


| Ni between the Fair Grounds 
and the City. Near Ele- 


Cable Cars. 20 minutes’ 
ride to either fair or 
down-town. This ele 
gant, new Hotel has 108 choice rooms with every convenience. A delightful spot for your 
World’s Fair Visit. Rooms em suite or single, $1.00 per day and upwards for person. 
Write at once for diagram of rooms and terms. 
Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PEABODY & a Mortgage Bankers, 


BANK OF COMMER 
Trust Co., 


All of Chicago. 


On Lake Chautauqua, 1,4 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. 
For Treatment of General especially those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 
including the use of Narcotics, sagen peg Medical Commission showing most remarkable 
known in treatment of illustrated album on application. Stay of twe 

weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic tment. . 
Address STERLINCWORTH SANITARIUM, 
Nat’! Bank, town, N. Y. Lock Box 130, 
REFERENCES: Buffalo, wr Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


A Commercial 


Now Open. 


CEDAR july. 30th, .—I have suffered intensely 
for a number of years with cat of the stomach and inflam- 
mation of the bladder, and, after being incapacitated for busi- 
ness by an acute attack of nervous prostration which ost 
threatened my reason, and not receiving any benefit 407 m 

I raveler physician, I was induced to go to Excelsior Sprin } 
spent.a month drinking the Sulpho-Saline and hy 

ganese waters, with the very prompt result of what I believe to 

be a perfect cure of all my ailments. At any rate, I am now free from all pain and distress, my appetite 
and digestion could not be better, and my strength is fully restored. I cannot say too much regarding my 


convictions as to the wonderful healing pro es 0 
we: Missouri 


With Witwer Wholesale Grocers. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of 
1.MS—capacity 500 guests. One of the most charm- 
ear-round resorts in America. Address £x- 
‘sior Springs Company, 


EWELL, 
the Bottled Waters 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 
HALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
ate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ouse; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


THE 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on uest. s will 
help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic ,N.J 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island 


WALTER’S PARK|THE MATHEWSON 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to Finest t the Pier. Modern appointmen 
Colorado; scenery beauti ul beyond ; | and cold bathe the to 
pure, soft spring water. 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


Walter’s Sanitarium SUMMER COTTAGES 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. —o massage, electricity, 
Fore RENT-— Two Country Houses, near Ne 4 
Fully ae and all comfo rts of 


Swedish movements. Thirty-five experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
laces. For and inquire ae owner, 
We Je 35 Broadway, Room 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


89. 


ai cther advertisements in this department see 
page.) 


H'¢$2 LAND HOUSE, Werpnersville, Pa.— 
Most located; hours trom wey w York | 


i ttache 
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Summer Cottages 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more des‘rable location 
than Cushing’s Maine. Strictly private; no 
Picnics or excursions. Land be sold in lots of one 


acre ormoe. Several first- for sale. ea 
at hotel, if desired. Send for iilustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 
F° RENT—A very desirable furnished cottage at 
Watch Hill, R Ee with stable. The Semewe is Oppo- 


site the Watch Hill House. For terms a pl 
THOMPSON S. GRANT, Enfield. 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 


very desirable and centrally located ae home, com- 
pletely furnished. For further ny a apply to Mrs. 
EO. G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect S ord, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


> CHIGAGO 
ST Paur, MINNEAPOLIS | 


AND 


“LAKE SUPERIOR ROUTE 


Doubl 
Chic Mil Train Service between 


(NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. Lessees. ) 


The Popular Route to the Delightful, Cool Summer and 
Fishing Resorts o 


ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN 


Only line runving Pullman Drawin and Tourist 


Sleepers from Chicago to Port Pacific Coast 
Points, via Wisconsin Central Paosend Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. 


Descriptive book of fizhing and summer resorts sent 


applicatio 
Jas Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, IIl. 


DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Hamburg-American 
PACKET COMPANY ; 


Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. ‘The Menu served is oa to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrow 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of rn 
London, 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


ix ress Service Southampton, 
an 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring ings: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. 
Columbia, Apr. 13, 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PackET Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y 


amburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 

- Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 


‘etching of New York’s newest 


and most beautiful bridge. 


= IN ‘THE WEST, 


Well, the new paper issued by th 
S CHICAGO, ROCK I ND ER N St FIC 


= CALLED THE WE Ate 
=tells all about it an ESTER will N sent er Agen 3 


Health Resorts 


Full printed information in regard to reach- 
ing any health resort, wherever located, may be 
had free from The Recreation Department, 
The Christian Union, New York. 


How to Read Books 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Boek-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyvanoca FAatts, O. 


Passenger | 


YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT 


HARVEY 


The triumphant success of 
any great industrial enterprise, 
having for its object the finan- 
cial and social improvement of 
twenty thousand people, ought 
to be of interest to every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

To you, for one. 

For you may be one of the 
fortunate twenty thousand. 

The Harvey enterprise in two 
years’ time has so_ benefited 
nearly six thousand, and before 
the close of the century will 
benefit four times as many 


more. 


By giving them pleasant 
homes, plenty of work,moral 
roundings, nearness to Chicago, | 
and scores of consequent advan- 
tages. 

There is but one Harvey: the 
model manufacturing town of 
America. 

Its history is unique, interest- 
ing, illustrated; it has helped 
hundreds to such a start in life 
as they never got before. 

Don’t you want it—the His- 
tory? The start? 

Then say so in a letter to 
Tue Harvey Lanp AssociaTION, 
819-825 The Rookery, Chicago, - 
mentioning this paper. 

You will get the History by 
return mail; the start—that de- 


ESSEX FELLS 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
MOUNTAIN AIR, 


Recommended for sufferers from 
throat and lung complaints. .... 
One Hour from New York City, 
adjoining Railway Station. 


WITHIN SIGHT OF MORRISTOWN, 
Near the Oranges and Montclair. 
Has the Highest Health Rate in New Jersey. 


Beautiful New Houses with running 
water and sewer system now fin- 
ished, and for sale or rent. 


Houses will be built to suit buyers <a 
of land—prices low—terms liberal. 


This property is worth the attention of those 
seeking a first-class locality near the metropolis.° 


Handsomely illustrated pamphlet sent 
- on application by mail or in person. 


N. Y¥. SUBURBAN LAND CO. 
15 Cortlandt St., New York. 


— 
Seaside Homes 
| 

| 
Variable 
Route 
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EDUCATIONAL : New York BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
The Christian Union will send, with- POR Street. | 
out or Circular of Preparatory and am GIRLS 


Talon, Astor Place, New York. 


Primary 
vidual instruction Special attention 
tion. college prepare 
Sciences. Native | teachersin Modern 

nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B. 
and Lois A. ret (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York City 


New Yor, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Connecticut 


ConnecTICUT, Fairfield Co , Brookfield Center. 
*HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My So-page circular tells what 
education mane fo ora poy | here. Formation of character 
rst No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK CURTIS. Ph.B. ¢Yale ’6o9). 


Oldest 
Established 18¢¢. 


5 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford (is the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for cul study, and health 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Callas Pre 


Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
paratory Course. Circulars. necessary. 


ConngEcTicuT, Stamford. 

Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 

GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
BOW 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara 


tory. 
TH RING HOOL 


Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, AB pal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 


Successo Johnson, 
HOME AND Day Miss FO GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
00 aoe pt. 7, 1893. oroug Bieler 


ences: ven. ellesley College; 

man, hail. Wellesley.” and on 
application. 


Miss CHA Lorre H. CoNnANT 
Miss M.A *} Principals 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

and School for Girls reopens 

Thursday, ry, Academic, and Collegiate 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 


Ngw York City, Riverside Drive, 
an 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
irg and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
aims at thoroughness. es. Preparation 


Ret ate De, Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y.; 
Mrs. It. M. Hoe, sal 


Ohio 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Stree 
MITTLEBERGER'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 


stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 


red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 


liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
— Profession recommends highly the 
use 0 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

) 

) in all cases of weakness and digestive dis- 
order. Try a cup when exhausted and see 

] 

] 

] 


how refreshing it is. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
vp MAWR COLLEGE. 1o miles from Phila- 
delphia. A Colleges or Women. The Pr 
stating the graduate and _ undergraduate courses duals 
for the academic year, will be sent on appiication. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports ree to the Princip 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. E. BennetTT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. g11oand 
4112 Spruce St. Most ost delightful location in Phila. 13th 
year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, Music, and College 


pre tory. 
ircular on application. 


MADISON. SQUARE GARDEN 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 


Doors open an hour earlier for an inspection of 
menageries, ponies. elephants, camels, 
queer ani 


A FAIRYLAND FOR CHILDREN! 


BARNUM and BAILEY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Together with 
IMRE KIRALFY’S SUBLIME SPECTACLE 


COLUMBUS 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


the 


100 Circus Acts by 100 Performers 


1,200 People in the Spectacle. 


Admission to all, so cents. Children half-price. 
Box-office open daily for sale of advance seats. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jerszy, Princeton 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
Sept. 19th. Inquiries be 


to of Princeton Coll 
J. B. FIN Master. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 


ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three mg po of study. 
on unsur- 


Certificate enters at Wellesley College. 
home life refined. heaithfu!,« hristian. For cata- 
ogue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


A Lesson for the 
House Owner. 


Owners of roofs, both great 
} and small, use DIXON’S Silica 
- GRAPHITE PAINT and find 


it the most economical from 
every standpoint. 


It is on record that roofs well painted 
with this paint have not required re- 
painting for nearly twenty years. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J.. 


a a a a a a a a a a a a 


nameline 


“THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Stove Polish in the World. 
ld everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 
. L. Prescott & Box B, No. Berwick 


in excess of 


THE UNDERSIGNED, a graduate of Vale anda 
medical student, will prepare boys tor any see atin school 
or college ; desires totutorina faneiy or travel; references 
iven. FRAN R D., 251 W. s4th St., 
ew York, or 137 Wall St., New Hoven. Ct 


A YOUNG WIDOW, paving lost lost her baie would 
like to take care of two little chi do their 
sewing and give mother’s care. Herb ome i is 
on afarm: in winter, in city of Newbu ure, Y. 
ences, ven and required. Address R ASONABLE, 
3,759, care Christian oe 

FRENCHWOMAN, successful teacher er, wishes 
to give in French during summer in 
exchange for board. Address FRENCH, ‘No. 3,690, 
Christian 


WANTED—Com 
and fourteen years o Terms moderate. 
3,691, care istian Union. 

THOSE WHO NEED the Tennessee Mountain 
Air, gad — wi h to be in touch with the outside world, 
can board 


among nice people at Grand view, 
one, Tennessee. Ad . F. TAYLOR. 
GOVERNESS FOR FOUR CHILDREN, every 


convenience and comfort, with liberal compensation. Ap- 
a andl tats 


this paper, 


THE SUMMER REST, for self-supporting 
women, near Woodciiff (formerly Pascack), 
be gen as heretofore, trom June 1 to October 3. 


r week. Applications 
Mex A SBEVERS. 41's West Twenty-third Street, 
York, on Wednesday mornings, from ten to twelve o'clock. 


WANTED-—Experier ced housekeeper to care for and 
do work of three old people on farm in Ohio. 
comfortable home for right person. , with refer- 
ences, K NOX, No. care Christian 
references. domestic 


GOVERBRNESS—HOUSE 
(35), college educated, studied abroad, 
position where a woman of refinement 

tes can be of service. 
0. 3,801, ri tian Un 


olf. Ter in study for two pu 


SUN 
TOVE DOLISH 
Ready for use. Applied with a Clott 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 
| 
| 
asi & PRER. Koch machine Lc guaranteed’ tor 
(O., Dept. 251+ 
Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
, be published under this heading at one dollar a 


690 
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Financial 

Until the close of the week, or until 
Thursday (Friday being a holiday), Wall 
Street did not feel at all the preparations 
that had to be made to meet the ist of 
April payments by the banks and depos. 
itories of corporations. It is estimated 
that this year, on April 1, about $50,000,- 
ooo in dividends and interest was distrib- 
uted. Such an amount necessarily, in its 
distribution, would disturb loans somewhat, 
and cause temporary activity in the money 
market; after a day or two, however, such 
disturbance usually subsides, unless the 
conditions, at the time, are out of the usual 
course. On Monday, and from then until 
Thursday, rates were about 34 per cent. 
on call on the Street, and 4 per cent. with 
the banks, with the tendency of funds 
plainly towards the New York market. 
Friday being an Exchange holiday, prep- 
arations for making April Ist payments 
had to be made on Thursday, as, on Satur- 
day as well as Friday, banks do not call 
Joans on the Street. It was not strange, 
therefore, that a sharp contraction of loans 
took place on Thursday, and that rates 
were marked up. To add to the sudden 
but very temporary squeeze, the bear ele- 
ment in the Exchange manipulated rates, 
and as high as 20 per cent. was forced for 
a few moments. All this has passed, and 
funds are very plentiful, with an unmistak- 
able flow this way. The large sums paid 
for dividends and interest on Saturday 
have found their way back into the regu- 
lar channels, and even with the possible 
shipments of gold there is no occasion to 
apprehend any continuous activity in money 
for months to come. The normal con- 
ditions are very sure to be toward ease and 
plenty. The Western money markets at 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Cleve- 
land are easy, and also in the Southwest, 
notwithstanding two important bank fail- 
ures for the week in Nashville. A slight 
stringency in Boston during the week 
subsided after aday or two. But lit- 
tle gold ($500,000) went out this week, 
and it is anticipated that but little will 
go next, although the contracts made 
by bankers with Austria may force some. 
Our merchandise exports are on the rise, 
and make a good exhibit at the port of 
New York—about $2,000,000 better this 
week than the week before, and larger 
than the corresponding week of last year; 
the increase is in wheat and cotton. We 
spoke of the probable improved demand 
for the latter staple from the other side 
now that the strikes are over in the English 
cotton manufactories; and now we may 
look for a heavier outward movement of 
breadstuffs, since this week has witnessed 
the partial collapse of the wheat corner in 
Chicago, while the great bulk of merchan- 
dise imports is probably over. We can 
fairly emphasize the conviction expressed 
in our last, that we have probably passed 
through with our large adverse foreign 
trade balances for the season, and may 
reasonably look for an improvement in this 
direction. 

The date for the opening of the Chicago 
Exposition is nearing, and we are unques- 
tionably feeling the first anticipatory im- 
pulses of its coming. Much stress has 
been laid on this event as a factor not to 
be ignored in considering trade and traffic 
conditions; reasons are not wanting that 
the influx of visitors and the great stimu- 
lus to internal travel which this protracted 
Exposition will induce will result in vastly 
increased earnings for railways all over 
the country, as it will as well stimulate 

trade and manufactures. We have equally 


good reasons for the conviction that the 
effects of the Exposition will not be tem- 
porary ; doubtless the advertisement which 
it will afford will heavily increase manu- 
factures and orders from all over the 
world for our domestic products in 
every form. It is well for us not to 
discount too heavily our hopes and .de- 
sires in this direction, but we have a right 
to believe that so great an event will 
be of almost inestimable value to our 
material interests. We think we see signs 
on Wall Street that this harvest is not to 
be a barren one. The Wall Street mar- 
kets are the first always to catch the in- 
spiration of anything good to come, as 
they are the first to feel the baneful infiu- 
ence of adverse conditions; and, while 
these markets are laboring under the gen- 
eral ill effects of a disordered currency, 
they are yet alive to any relief that comes 


‘in sight, and we believe we see this ray 


of light. We think it is not wise or rea- 
sonable to feel that we cannot get sub- 


stantial benefit or relief from this great 


event, and we believe it is safe for men to 
put their money now into the security 
markets with this in view. Prices of 
stocks are better than they were a week 
ago, and at this writing are strong. The 
advance, while starting in some special 
stocks, has spread, and now embraces 
almost everything on the list, which is a 
pretty sure sign that there is the element 
of naturalness and genuineness in the 
movement. There is no new development 
in the Reading receivership. It becomes 
plain, however, that the present receivers 
are in to stay, and McLeod, the President 
and one of the receivers, has not modified 
or in any way given up his plan to expand 
the market for the Company’s coal by en- 
larging its distribution in New England. 
He is President both of the Boston and 
Maine Railway and of the New England, 
and, controlling these properties, he is 
certain to develop a larger Eastern distri- 
bution of anthracite coal. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, $943,800 
Specie, 

Legal tender, 1,377,100 
Deposits, decrease. 174.300 
Reserve, 1,419,875 


This gives the city banks a surplus re- 
serve of a little over $10,650,000, with the 
probability of continuous increases for the 
present. Money is about six per cent. at 
the close. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
a 
308 & 31 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 

CASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims........... .- 2,841,873 61 


Surplus over all Liabilities... . 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst Sep” 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, RA‘ to $2.00. 
One to five years’ time. 7 percent. Certificates, 
$1 and up. 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for parti to 
Reciance Loan & Trust Co., Seattle, Wash. 


You Are Losing 
if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident | 


Co, 


Piease mention The Christian Union 


HOME Savings 2 Loan 


ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 
NO DISSATISFIED ONES 

WHAT WE OFFER: 
First mortgage security on city property. 
From six to eight per cent. interest. 
The = of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate 

in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - ~ 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pamphlet. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to. 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has _ 
a@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. § BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


WESTERN 
MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
62 Cedar St., New York. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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New York Guaranty and 


Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 


In addition to 0 its special charter privileges, this Com- 
ei tn all the power of Trust Companies under 
the ew York Bankin ng Laws; acts as Trustee for oe 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust ams 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, dr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. - 
HENRY ‘A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. 
Frederic Cromwell,’ Richard A. 
Walter Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert t, Edwin Packard, 
George Grewia Haven, Henry H. Ro 
Oliver Harriman Ww.s 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombl 
Charles R. ee enderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Foe C. Whitney, 
James N J. Hood Wright. 


States 
Stlorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. . 

Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 


Coupons; Executes all trusts. 

OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT ..........Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 
William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
Charlee D: Bi — Lewis, 
Robert A. dremais. Richard A. McCurdy, 
eo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
‘Charles R. Henderson Edwina Pac 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric 
diner G. Hub . Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. 


EVOLUTION 


has captured the Intelligence of 
the world, and EVOLUTION has 
developed the most Intelligent 
System of Life Insurance as 
practiced by the 


PRarect THEFAM! 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
New England. 


34,000 MEMBERS. 

$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 


The NEW POLICY ofthe Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. 1t gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-U Emsurance, and other. 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


ae. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


The Debentures of this 


corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


w Trust Certificates 
Your Idle Money by amount 
arn t 

tificates. On these certificates we pay, 6 per cent. 

annum, semi-annually. The ong issued 

I 
may Lar 4 Returns 2 pg The 
est is paid semi-ann nally Come the term for which the 
an 


subscription is made, at the end of the term the prin- 


cipal sum, together with its PRO Rasa 
turned on the surrender of the cestienien, Address 


‘WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


“J_™ MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - 


King’s Windsor. Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
er after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than ‘any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


' At the same itime we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s — Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Bui ding. New City. 
Mail and Express, New 


Public School No. 
Arbuckle Flats, Broo 
Hotel St. Geo 


New Secos of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. ] |. Wieaoae Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. 

State Normal Schoo Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 


i 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, N. Y. 
Y.M. C. A. Building “Rochester, N. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rod NY. N. Y. 
aints C 


ochester, N. Y. 


otel, N 
Niagara Falls, 
New York Central and Hudson River 
Falls, Lockport, Garriso 


Rt ns, Cro- 
n, etc. 
hes Hamilton, N. Y. 


Pthe W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 

M th Beach C1 b-F 'Bradch, N. 

onmou ub- House, 

Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lake boweed. 

Opera H 

of Geo Jr., Lenox, 


Mass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Markleton, Pa. 


ge 


First N ational Bank, Coo 
U. S. Court-House and 


a. 
n aptis n 
aa Buildin ding, Brown University, Providence, R. L 
Trust C o., Providence, R. L 
all School, —_ Md. 
ce of Mr. E M 


emo i cran 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa’ 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mad 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain apea 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material witha 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.- 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS:&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FWRNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


-*DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS- 


FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK > 


CHICAGO 


| 
Holland House, New ¥ark City. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church Pease. N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
vp, N. Y. 
National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
own, Pa. 
ost-Office, Williamspeost, 
— 
Falls Ho 
| 
| Qe 
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The Christian Union 


Notes and Queries 


Kindly answer for me the following: 1. When and 
where was the last Ecumenical Councilheld? 2. Has 
there been a revision made of the Westminster sys- 
tem or Confession of Faith? 3. Will you give me 
your opinion of Edwin Arnold’s “Light of the 
World’? 4. Is the writer a relative of Matthew 
Arnold and a brother of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
author of ** Robert Elsmere’’? 5. Will you give me 
a brief list of books good for supplementary reading 
to church history, Blackburn as text-book ‘i he 

1. It is disputed which was the last 
council entitled to be so called. Accord- 
ing to Romanists, the last was the Vatican 
Council (1869-70). The Greek Church 
recognizes none later than the second 
Council of Nice (787). Among Protest- 
ants the last which obtains general recog- 
nition was that of Chalcedon (451). 2. 
The attempt at revision is now in progress. 
3. A work of poetic merit, but not to 
be relied on as an accurate representation. 
4. No. 5. Farrar’s “ Lives of the Fathers,” 
2 vols.; Fioude’s Thcmas Becket,” 
Fisher’s “ History of the Reformation.” 
Send to A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, for a list of the “ Epochs of Church 
History ” series. 


I would be pleased if you would give me your in- 
terpretation of the passages found in Romans, 14th 
chapter, 22d and 23d verses. F. W. 

The connection gives the key to the 
meaning. The point of discussion is the 
lawfulness of indulging in things which 
seemed to one to be right and to another 
wrong. The “faith” here referred to is 
the conscientious conviction that the dis- 
puted thing was, in itself, and for that 
man, right. “ Have this to thyself before 
God :” let it be your rule, in conscious 
responsibility to the divine judgment, but 
do not judge other men by it. It is well 
that you are not self-condemned; but if 
your Conscience is not clear in judging that 
it is right for you to partake of the dis- 
puted thing, it is not right. Your doubt 
about it condemns it, and condemns your 
partaking of it. “Whatever is not of 
faith is sin;” thatis, the indulgence which 
is not justified by conscientious conviction 
is wroug. 

Please give a reader the names of the ablest books 
on the Higher Criticism—two or three on each side. 

A.M. 

What we can refer you to is, not books 
on the Higher Criticism as such, but books 
in which the methods of the Higher Criti- 
cism in its application to the Bible are 
exhibited and discussed. Representative 
works of this sort are Professor Briggs’s 
Hexateuch” and Professor Bissell’s 
“ Pentateuch” (Scribner’s, New York). 
We would strongly recommend the Rev. 
R. F. Horton’s book, “ Revelation and the 
Bible ” (Macmillan, New York). 


G. W.—“ The Sleeping Iolanthe,”” modeled in but- 
ter at the Philadelphia Exposition, is from ‘“‘ King 
René’s Daughter,” a Danish lyrical drama, by Hen- 
rik Hertz, translated into English by Sir Theodore 
Martin. lIolanthe has been blind since her infancy, 
but has been brought up in ignorance that there is such 
a sense as sight. At the beginning of the play she is 
supposed to be asleep in a room adjoining the stage. 
The name may be a mistake for Ianthe in Shelley’s 
**Queen Mab.”’ 


The passage inquired about by J. R., 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 


is from Arthur Hugh Clough’s “ Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth.” C.m. H. 
Several other correspondents send the 
same replies. 
The lines beginning, 
O woman! born just to deceive us, 


form the last stanza of Joaquin Miller’s poem, 
‘** Olive Leaves.’”’ It was originally published in the 


school reader which I used as a child some twenty- | 


‘“‘ Independent,” and can probably be found in his 
collected works. 


Can any one tell me where I can find a poem en- _ 
titled “The Little Boy who Died”? It was in a ei oes y 


five years ago, and I do not even remember the 
author. 3 B. 


For the TEETH. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


—The Sultan of Lahore, it is said, owns 
$10,000,000 worth of jewels. 


—Miss Hewitt, the only living woman 
engineer, is to run the first railway train on 
the Fair grounds in Chicago. 


—lIf, says the “ Springfield Republican,” 
the Southern States build a monument to 
General Beauregard, a lottery-wheel ought 


E. Ww. HOYT & co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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to be carved on one of its faces. If Beau- THE BEST 
regard was a great soldier thirty years ago. the Largest 
and did what he could for the success of : Collection 
secession, and the South wants to honor in the Country 


him for that part of his record, it has a 


i i i favor th 
pérfect right to do so; but it should not Wise buyers universally favor the 


See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 


Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


ignore the other half of his life in doing so. 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
White Lead. 


Bogus! 
Ogus The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


that is said to be “‘just as good” or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 
**Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 
Lead. St.Louis.” 

Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by | 
Barytes 59.36 per.cent.. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co.,. 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. Barytes 50.68 per cent. 

Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands.. 
They are manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards:: 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh) 
*“* ATLANTIC ”’ (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN (Pittsburgh) MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY (New York) **RED SEAL ’”’ (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) | 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) **‘SHIPMAN ” 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER ”’ (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION ’’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. : 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


at5 Cts. 


JUR PRIZE WINNING COLLECTION 
Qi 20 Ghrysanthemums for $f. 


¥y- h themums we offer in this collection are all prize winners. Some 
— ett = ofthe el deen 12 inches in diameter. ‘They embrace a wide range in color 
S ¢ vv ry and of every shape known in this beautiful flower. This is a wonderful bargain. 
9% We guarantee them to reach you safely. The List :— 

ey Se ON i ter lily fragrarice). Mrs. Levi P. Morton, silvery pink, 

iped i ant. ea, ivory whit 
Cla oehmer, The Pink Ostric 


n Ww. 
the largest chrysanthemum grown. Kioto, incurved, 
extra. Moonlight, pat white of largest size. Lillian = 

pink, quilled. Aquidneck, the best of all pinks. Triumph aracilles, old gol 
and straw color. Ada Spaulding, the winner of Mrs. Harrison’s Silver Cu 
white, tip pink. Marvel, white, rich wine colored centre, distinct. Tim 
de Argent, anemone white. L 
dwarf growth. Cullingfordli, the richest crimson variety, superb. 


CHRYSANTHEMU 


a 


Ay 


Canning, the best white grown for all purposes,. 


cred an 


For @1 we send a sample collection of twenty choice named varieties of EVER-BLOOMING ROSES.. 
Suitable for planting in the open ground, or for Winter blooming. They 


their lovely buds and flowers 
continually through the Sum- 
mer and Autumn. No garden 5 
can be complete without a few G 
t 
Jour eaten you ean hare Are on their own roots. 
ovely buds and roses thro 
is distinct and each a oom in its own way. All are of vigorous habit and cannot fail to satisfy and delight al 
lovers of fine rose buds. Try them and be surprised. 


of these “Queen of Flowers.” 
By planting out these Roses 


16 Geraniuma, double and aingle flow- 
1. 1 runce, $1. 

12 Hardy Shrubs, $1. h 
Haske Ral ” 
one on Gladiolus ht colors, $1. 40 packets choice Fiow- 
talogue, describing above Roses Plants 
WE CAN 


remiuma to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. $400 eash offered for 
ARE THE LARAEST ROSE CROWERS IN AMERICA. Address | 


GOOD & REESE C0., Box 49, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


| = 

° 
= 
i _ 
| 
i 
| 1 Broadwav, New York. 
=e 
VAAKY 
| 
\} | 
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Lyons 
SILK and WOOL 
FABRICS 


‘Cristal, Armure Glacé, 

Nicoisé, Vrillé, Armure Sillage, 
| Bengaline and Veloutine. 
‘Glacé, Flammé, and Ombre Effects. 


White Satin, Faille, 
Cristal and Veloutine 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Spring Colorings 


For House and Evening Wear. 


Imported 
Spring Novelties 
Wraps, Capes, © 
Jackets, 


Paris and London Costumes, 


Evening Dresses. 


New Colorings and New Materials. 


Broadway 19th st. 


New York 


The best time to buy 
undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual, 


E. O. THOMPSON 


_ Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
Bove BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ee Walnut St. 
1338 Chestnut St. | Philadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., on. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


tc Ors. 25c.; SP Plus 
and 40 e pieces rted c ol E. 
Silk per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mil. colors 


BEST&CO 0Ourlow 


= 


priced 
Boys Suits, 


Are cut from ‘the same patterns as the more expensive grades and 

therefore have a style, fit and finish not usually found in clothing at the 

- same cost—$5 to $6, for all wool suits, guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 

There is a decided advantage in selecting from a stock as large as ours 
and buying direct from the manufacturers. 

If you cannot visit our store, let uxsend you catalogue and samples—we can serve you by mail as well. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FURNISHINGS 


Summer Homes 


CHIVA and JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


in a great variety of novel designs. 


Plain Fillings and English Felts 


in very attractive colorings. 


Imported and Domestic Rugs 


in patterns and solid colors. 


Japanese Rugs, 
Cretonnes, Tapestries, 
Soft Drapery Silks, 
Muslin and Lace Curtains, 
Extensive Lines of Yard Goods. 


Samples on request. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY | NEW YORK 


Ladies’ Cloth Top 


3 zh Kid Foxed 
Button Shoes. 


fy Strictly 

Hand 

ve Swed $5.00 
Spanish Arch 
and Common 

Sense 
Styles. 


All prepaid purchasers delivered free, 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


CARPETS 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


Axminsters and Moquettes 
(All New Goods; This Season’s Patterns) 


at prices too penne ily low to quote in print. 
Call and be convinced. 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 
Our Old Stock we have made into 


CARPETS (with Borders) 


in various Pre of every quality, suitable 
for all kinds of rooms, 
AT REMNANT PRICES 
(Bring size of room.) 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION 


in rare pene novel effects (not to be found elsewhere) , 
white, red-check, and fancy patterns, 


From. $5.00 Per Koll of 40 Yards 


A special lot of warehouse samples will be closed out 
at the uniform price of $9.00 per roll, worth 
$12.00 to $18.00. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all = newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACF, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


Suits and odd pieces (our own u potetoring) t 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


[STRONG WORDS | 


“T could quote a thousand men who, when 
ovine else failed them, found in Granula 
the very food their systems needed.”’—JameEs C. 
JACKSON, M. D., founder Dansville Sanatorium. 

tS Granule has saved my life on several oc- 
casions. I now carry the article with me as asort 
of life preserver.”—Wwa. GILLETTE (the actor). 
III. The Judge (A. W. Tourgee) has been crazy 
Re wasin Danevilie abe about the delicious 
ula.—Mrs, A. W. TOURGEE. 


| 


GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. ¥. 
Pamphlet free. Trial box, postpaid, for 36cts, | 


4 

HEALTH WOOD” 

NULA 

| 
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‘Union 


The Best Books 


The question as to the choice of books 
and the selection of the best of them, which 
was begun by Sir John Lubbock some 
years ago in “‘ The Pleasures of Life,” and 
which has been pursued since by other 
writers, lively or severe, has just been 
taken up afresh by the “ Revue Bleue.” 
It proposes a new inquiry into the selec- 
tion of a library, and asks its readers to 
send in answers to the question: Which 
are the twenty-five best books? This is 
an appeal to a very intelligent jury, and 
one which, from its wide extent and the 
diversity of its pursuits and studies and 
habits of thought, is probably as well 
fitted to its work as any that could be had. 


Whatever its finding shall be upon the 


complex question which is submitted to it, 
its verdict will be sure to be not only most 
interesting, but also curious and instruct- 
ive. At the outset one thing at least is 
certain: there are great difficulties in the 
way of coming to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. For whom is the ideal library to be 
chosen? For the specialist? For the 
man of scholarly tastes? For the “ gen- 
eral reader”? For the average man? 
But who is the average man, and where is 
he to be found, and who knows his tastes ? 
Possibly an approximation towards him 
might be got at if everybody would set 
down with absolute honesty and frankness 
his own individual opinion, and then let a 
balance be struck. Yet, somehow or other, 
this has seemed a hard thing to do. It is 
difficult to go through any of the lists of 
the “best books” that have hitherto ap- 
peared without feeling that many of the 
titles are put there not so much from a 
sincere personal liking for the books as 
from what may be called a sense of duty. 
This sense of duty was obviously, one might 
even say oppressively, present in some of 
the English lists—we do not say in Sir 
John Lubbock’s. They were so intensely 
British that one could almost swear that 
he had been present at the making of them. 
“The best book? The Bible, of course! 
Put down ‘ Number one: The Bible, King 
James’s version.’ Number two? Why, 
Shakespeare, naturally—yes, of course, 
Shakespeare!” And so on through the 
list, of which the chief wonder was that 
ox-tail soup did not hold the third 
place in it. Another difficulty will be to 
hold the scales even between quantity and 
quality in judging a man’s work, if, as the 
‘Revue Bieue” permits, an author's en- 
tire works (in case his work has been 
homogeneous, as, for example, Shake- 
speare’s) may be sent in. There are a 
few authors wuzius libri, like La Roche- 
foucauld, or La Bruyére, every word of 
whom i valuable; others, like Voltaire, 
voluminous writers of -ooks of greater or 
less value, but always of some value, and 
sometimes of the very greatest; others, 
again, like the Abbé Prévost, authors of 
one masterpiece, and of fifty other vol- 
umes of utterly insipid trash. It 1s easy to 
foresee, under such conditions, how many 
hard questions wili arise. But, however 
difficult these may prove, the excellent 
jury of the “ Revue Bleue ” will enter on 
its work with everybody’s good wishes, 
and may count beforehand upon a very 
wide interest in its result. 

The immediate cause of the “ Revue 
Bleue’s ” investigation is to be four’ in 
an enguéte of the same sort which has 
just been brought to an end in Italy. 
This was conducted by Messrs. A. Guicci- 
ardi and F. di Sarlo, and its results have 
appeared in a little volume recently pub- 
lished at Bologna under the title of “Fra 


i Libri.” The Italian investigation sought 
for five books only, and not a hundred, as 
Sir John Lubbock, or twenty-five, as ‘the 
“ Revue Bleue.” These five were to be 
chosen as if by a man going into intellect- 
ual exile, who was laying in mental food 
for a lifetime. Two hundred and four- 
teen answers were received. The first 
ten books chosen, and the vote for them, 
were as follows: Dante, 109; Bible, 
57; Shakespeare, 54; Herbert Spencer’s 
“First Principles,” 36; ‘I Promessi 
Sposi,” 36; Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” 
28; Goethe’s “ Faust,” 22; H. Spencer’s 
“‘ System,” 22; Homer, 20; Leopardi, 19. 
This is a somewhat astonishing list, and 
one which provokes comment, a part of 
which we have made.—Zvening 
Post. 


Kipling in the Pulpit 
There are probably not many ministers, 
says an exchange, who have quoted Rud- 


yard Kipling’s versesin the pulpit. This was 


done, however, on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing by Dr. Clifford, of London. Speak- 
ing of the responsibility of the individual 
soul for its own output, and the danger of 
indulging in spiritual sal volatile when 
there is urgent work to be done, the Doc- 
tor quoted several verses from ‘“ Tomlin- 
son,” including the lines: 


And they came to the gate within the wall, where 
_ Peter holds the keys. 

Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer 
loud and high 

The good an ye did for the sake of men or ever ye 
came to die— 

The good ao ye did for the sake of men in little earth 
so lone! 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white asa 
rain-washed bone. 


“This I have read in a book,” he said, ‘‘ and that 
was told to me, 

And this I have thought that another man thought 
of a Prince in Muscovy ’’— 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and 
wrath. 

** Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,”’ he 
said, *‘ and the tale is yet to run: 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give 
answer —what ha’ ye vine ” 


Edward Everett Hale will deliver the 
dedicatory address when the new building 
of the St. Louis Public soaiaas di is formally 
opened. 


Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’”’ lamp-chiznneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them jand you needn’ t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. — A. MACBETH Co. 


OFT And durable leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want It. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Your 
guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 

out first. 
THE 
‘““KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED’’ 
Silk Gloves 


are all-sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 


SLIP OFF: 


No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. | 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
OF wp 


THE GENUINE 


ZHAI R HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color to 


Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 
Rost Hair Book & box Hays’ "nu Conse, Best Corn Cure, both FREE 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by ee that they 

_ the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
NION. 


“Take 
| 
| 
a 
a 
a 
| 
AU 
PA) 
SRHARTSHORN) 


8 April, 1893 


A Family Paper 


Is possible only when the blood is — 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof-— 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“IT am convinced that after having 

been sick a whole year from liver com- 
—, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ”’ 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, willcureyou 


the Stars to View.”—Portland Oregonian. 


| nine shillings vos not peesiness ; dot vos 


you will be cured. Patient—And then 


q Working, 
ryPlaying, 


or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
Wan to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
~~ able and graceful as 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Western Wholesale Depot. Jan 
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|, 
| 


\ 
\\ 
we 


$1.50 will now buy srelisble AMERI- 
% & i CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLA 
MW Dust Proof C 


| 2 for $15.00. b tion 
and we will ge plated CHAIN 
TS & Storek send for TERMS. 
of 1000 new articles FREE. 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


TRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
_. Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. | 


more Catholic than the Pope. 
two Jesuit fathers from Paris, who preached 
a two weeks’ retreat to a convent in Al- 
giers, during which the good nuns found 
no time to make a rochet for the Cardinal, 
being engaged in two novenas for the 
Pope’s conversion.— 77zbune. 


Bits of Fun 


In the report of the high school gradu- 
ating exercises a mistake occurred in cred- 
iting Florence M. Stackpole with deliver- 
ing an essay on “ Wild and Domesticated 
Cats.” Her essay was “ Darkness Brings 


Isaac—I sells you dot coat for nine 
shillings. Customer—I thought you did 
not do business on a Saturday. 
this your Sunday? Isaac (in a hushed 
voice)—Mein frent, to sell this coat for 


charity.— 77¢-Bits. 


Not His Ideal.—Patent Medicine Doc- 
tor—Take some of my preparation and 


will I look lik: those men whose pictures 
appear in the papers? Doctor—Er—yes, 


I presume so. Patient—Then I don’t 


want to be curcd.— Puck. 


| At the Book-store—Customer—But this 
book bears a date prior to the invention of 


printing. Dealer in Rare Volumes—So 
much the more valuable, sir; so much the 
more valuable. Itis proof of its antiquity. 
It was only after the invention of printing, 
you know, that the counterfeiting of old 
volumes was possible.—Boston Tran- 
scrtpt. 


There is an old-time stage still running 
between two towns in Yorkshire, which 
carries first, second, and third class pas- 
sengers. When the stage arrives at the 
bottom of a hill, the driver stops and 
shouts: “First-class passengers keep 
your seats. Second-class passengers get 
out and walk. Third-class passengers get 


out and push.”—Press [tem. 


—Two little Quaker children were one 
day playing together, and some little differ- 
etces arose. One grew quite angry, and 
said, passionately, “If thee doesn’t take 
care, I'll swear at thee.” “Oh, oh!” 
cr ed the other, too much shocked to say 
more. “I will!” exclaimed the other. 


Oh, thee little you, thee xchange. 


In a recent sermon Archbishop Ireland 


told a story related to him by the late 


Cardinal Lavigerie, about those who are 
It is of 


A Sensational Story 


has attracted attention lately, but as a matter of fact 
the public has also 
judging by the unprecedented sales of the Gai 

Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Unequaled 
as afood for infants. Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


devoted time to things substantial 


> A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of , 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


MM Send 5c. stamp for new 1W-page 
catalogue. 


F. H. CAPY, 315 H 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


Send 8c. for postage on roo samples, deduct it when 


Gocd Papers from 2c. to roc. a roll. 
h St., Providence, R. I. 


DEAF 


hear l when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by ¥. Hiscox, 843 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of geoetl REE 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
d. Successfu 


Isn’t 


Old Time 
Methods 
of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We Q& 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggist, 


ANFEE 


Shave 


in half the time and with double the 
pleasure—since I became acquainted 
with that little tinfoiled friend of the 
shaving public, 


““VYANKEE”? 


SHAVING Soap. 
unable to getit at your Drug Store, send 15c. 


for a full size cake to 
HEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


T 


Eradicates blotches, pim- 
ples, carbuncles, boils, and 
makes the skin as velvety 
as a peach. 18 
SOLID COMFORT 


a. 


* or: 
| 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. W 
nat portion and deem on 
TAN AIR GOODS Place 
Folding-Seat Pews, 
Assembly 
ce. 


C i U R C H Settees, 
SEATINGS Pulpit Furniture, 


Communion Tables, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
HALLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 
ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., New York 


CONSUMPTIO 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


LIFE 
LONG 
|; 
| 
is 
FERRIS’GOOD SENSE 
\ 
 O AMERICAN WATCH 
ute in 80 days; Is as durable as any watch 
\ ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
mf beats to minutes No key required to wind and | 
’ can Haul set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50 
jo 


